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Viss BROWN AND MISS OWEN 

Pr reopen their Home and vy Secnool for Girls Oct. 

1 Certificate admits to Smith and Welle-ley 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 

A TSS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young t.adies reopens Oc 

tober 1, 1x90. 

Superior opportunities for the study of Language, 
Literature, History, and Philosophy 
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P —Three miles out of Boston Fall term begin 
Oct. 1, 1890. 
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IROWNE & NICHOLS 

Boys reopens Sept, 24 Er 

Examinations Sept. 23. Preparat 

afew vacancies in Classes [, il, a 

Principals at Rockport, Mass, 
GEOKGE H, KROWNE 





MASSACHUSETTS, ¢ 


n= FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD 
mits not more than four boys into his family. to 
fit for college or educate privately > 


with best of carein al! respects. 
with fine tennis-court. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Coneor 


F. E. os 
JF JOME SCHOOL” FOR BOYS—SIX 
boys received into the family to prey ef ) 






lege or business yr re 

ing, and canoeing. French spoken tn 

Separate tuition and best care f health of 
JAMES S. GARLAND. A.B., Har 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point, 
JOWDER POINT SCHOOL.— PR 
pares for scientific school, college, or | 1 
Laboratories, The boys are m 
FREDERICK 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield, 
DROSPECT HILL S tor 
dies,—2ist year, Regular and Sp 
Beautiful and healthfullocation., Ourcert! 
to Smith, Science, Art, Music. J.C. PARsowns, Prin 





MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL 


Boys.—Twenty-fourth year begins 


FOK 


ny FOr 


et. I 


Mrs. Knapp, Prin.; H. b. LeaRNED rv.), H’d Master, 
MASSACHUBETTS, Quincy 

AADAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA.- 

1 tory and Boarding Schoo! for Boys. chool Year 


begins September 17. For al! information 


Wr.tiaAM EVERETT 


address 


MASSACHUSETTS, South Hraintree 
HE THAYER ACADEM Y.—FIRSi7 
Term, fourteenth year, begins septemb 17 
1890. For information address 
¥.3 


MASSACHUSETTS, Spri 





TR. AND MRS. ) FIE, 
P Successors to Miss Catharin va er 
School for Girla Address Mrs J I 

-are of Miss Catnarin vard. 


‘HUSETTS, West Newton 
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Classical year R 
Wednesday, Sept : f s 
and misses; prepares f college, sctentific se 
business life For catalogue and particulars, address 
NaTwH’L T. ALLEN. At home first week in August and 


after Sept. 10 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 








FORCESTER POLY? HNIC , 
S'ITUTE ourses in Civ I a 
Electrical Engmeering, mistry, and Hhy i 
Political Science. New and ely equipped la 4 
ries and workshops iress 





H. T. FULLER, Ph. D.. Preside of F y 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 
CLOHN W. DALZELL’S Pk 
7 School for Boys, at 66 West St., , 
~ Preparation for College. Send for 
MASSACHUSETrS, \\ or 
] RS. THROOP'’. OL FOR 
d Young Ladies and Chi College prepara 
tory. Reopens Oct. lL. #46 





MASSACHUSETTS, W 

HE HOME SC! 

BALL'S Day and | 

finely located in the de 

Pleasant, cheerful home 

special courses. Desiraple home for moiheries: girls 
Address : 
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Schools. 


New York, Saratoga Spring: 
i MPLE GROVE LADIES? SEMINA- 


RY.—Supertor facilities for the higher Sciences, 


Philosophy, Languayes, Music, Painting, ssthetic and 
social culture, 36th year begins Sept.17. C. F. Down, 
Ph.D., Pres. 


New York, Syracuse. 


RS. ALFRED WILKINSON'S 


School for Girls, Reopens September 17, 1890 
Refers to Hon. Abram 8, Hewitt, George Wm. Curtts, 
Hon. Wayne McVeavh, Kev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Hon, Andrew D. White, 


New YORK, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
TSS BULKLE Y’S BOARDING AND 
d Day School for Girls will reopen Wednesday, 
Sepiember 17. 


NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville, 
IAVENSCROFT SCHOOL.—PREPA R- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys, Head 


Master. Ronald MacDonald, B,A., Oxford. 


Ounto, Cincinnatl, 
DEN PARK SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
« Tenth year. This school is remarkable for its 
yeautiful location, high patronage, home life, unsur- 
passed advantages for modern languages, music, ete., 

etc. For circulars, address Mme. FReDIN, as above. 

Onto. Cincinnatt. 
IARTHOLOMEW ENGLISH AND 
Classical Home and Day. " hoo! for Girls. Board and 
tuition =600 school year. . K. BARTHOLOMEW, Ph. b. 


Oun10, Cincinnati, 


( NIVERSITY OF CINCINNAT7Z, 


Academic Department.—Coeducational. Elght 
complete courses, four years each: Classical, one 
course: Letters, two; Selence, four (Chemistry, Phy- 


sics, Biology ,and Astronomy); Civil Engineeriny, one 
course. The laboratories are well equipped. Tuition is 
free to residents of Cincinnati, and #60 per year to 
non-residents. Academic year begins September 18, 
1890. For catalogues and other information. address 
the Dean, H. T. Eppy, Cincinnati. 


Onto, Cincinnati. ; 
Vhs SS ARMSTRONG'’S SCHOOL FOR 
l Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
lim! ted to eighteen, Circulars sent on application. 


Oun10, Coiumbus, 151 East Broad Street. 
Ar "PHELPS’S ENGLISH AND 
( “Er School for Young Ladies. Special ad- 
vantages in Language. literature, Music, Art, Home 
and Soclal Culture, Fall term begins September 25, 
1890 New school building. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 
B* YN MAWR COLLEGE,A COLLEGE 
for Women, ten miles from Philadelphia, offers 
raduate and undergrad uate courses in Sanskrit, Greek 
tin, Mathematics, English, Anglo-Saxon, French, old 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, including Gothic 
and Old High German, Celtic, History, Political Science, 
Physics, Chemistry, Blology, and lectures on Philoso- 
phy. Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus com 
plete. Fellowships (value #450) in Greek, English, Ma- 
thematics, History, and Biology. For Program address 
as Above, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

N\ TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 
LV ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 30, For circular address Miss F, BaL DWIN, 

PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 

) ZTLSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 

/ Women. For a or advice on prepara- 
tdon, address Rev. J. E DGAR, Pp h. D., Prest. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Ches 
ENNSYLVAN 14. “MILIT: 1RY ACA- 
DEMY.—Twenty-ninth session opens Sept. 17. 

A MILITARY COLLEGE, Civil Engineering, Chemis- 
try. Architecture, Arts, A Preparatory Course of one 
year, Circulars of 

Col. C. E. Hyatt, President. 
North Wales. 

7 ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 
4 Schoo! of Business,-—Twenty-first year September 
10. Board and tuition, $240, Graduates, either sex, 
enter Fre bhman best colleges. Smith or Wellesley Col- 
lege graduate assistants. 8S. U. Brunver, P. O. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery County. 
(pees? Z SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Phila 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay 
Cooke, will begin its forty-first year Wednesday, Sep 
tember 24. For circulars ony, to PRINCIPALS. 
Principals—Miss Frances Bennett, on Svivia J. 
Fastman. Principal Emerit: nde H. A. Dillaye. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 

prs KLIN SCHOOL, A CHARTERED 

institution for !oys and Young Men, offers ad- 
preparation for the best Colleges and Schools 
‘xtended courses in History, English 
German, Drawing, Elocution, and 
Vocal Music, An excellent system of physical culture 
(founded on Delsarte). tine building and extensive 
grounds, Cireulars and full information sent on ap- 
plicarion Greorak A. PERRY. A M., Head Master. 


vanced 
yf science, and « 
iterature, French, 


Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 
} 4! SS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
d Dav School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 25 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadeiphia, Germantown, 202 
and 204 West Chelten Avenue. 

Bees MARY E. STEVENS'S BOARD- 
Ll ing and Day School. 22d year begins September 
24 18% 

Prep ares for Bryn Mawr and other Colleces. 

Bryn Mawr entrance examinattons held 
school. Certificate admits to Vassar, 


in the 








The Nation. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, 
ff FS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens sept. 2¥, 1890. 
Students prepared for College. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4313 and 4315 


Walnut St. 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENG- 
of’ LISH Home School for Twenty Girls. —Under 
the charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Mi-s Marion 


L. Pecke. French warranted to be spoken in two 
years. Terms #300 a@ year. Address Mme. H. CLERC, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 


9th month, 6th, 1890. Thirty minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philade! phia, Under care of Friends, Full 
college courses for both sexes leading to Classical, En- 
gineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries, For full particulars 
address Wu, H,. APPLETON, Ph.D., 
President. 

SoutuH CaRO_Lina, Columbia. 
Ras ag Sel CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR 
Women.—This institution will open its session 

Oct. 1, 1890. The insticution includes the South Caro 
lina Presbyterian Institute, for Preparatory and Aca- 
demic instruction, and the South Carolina College for 
the higher education of women, For all its depart- 
ments it his a Faculty of sixteen professors and teach- 
ers, unexcelled in ability and experience. 

Columbia is one of the finest health resorts of the 
South, having the climate and salubrity of Aiken and 
Summerville, and of Thomasville, Georgia. For cir- 
culars, address the President, Rev. WM. R. ATKINSON, 


TENNESSEE, Nashville, 
ZA NDERBILT UNIVERSIT Y.— 
Over 50 Professors and 600 Student; last year. 
Seven distinct departments: Academic, theological, 
Law, Meaical, Dental, Pharmaceutical, Engineering. 
For catalogue, address WILs WILLIAMS. 


WIsconsin, Milwaukee. 


\) ILWAUKEE COLLEGE.—FOR 
y Young Women. Beautiful location, modern 
couveniences. Special advantages in modern lan- 
guages, music, and art. Collegiate and Preparatory 


courses of study. For catalog address 
C 


R. KINGSLEY, Ph.D., President. 


WISCONSIN, Racine. 
JACINE COLLEGE.—FALL TERM OF 
Grammar School begins September 11, 1890 
ev. ARTHUR PIrer, 8.7T.D., Warden. 
CA ADA, Montrea), 

,¥LIOCK SCHOUL, 1143 DORCHESTER 

«4 Street.—Directors: Sir J. Hickson. President; 
2. hb. Angus, Vice-President; Rev. J. Williamson, Kee- 
tor; W. V. Lawrence, KR. Mackay, W. W. Ozilvie, 
G. W. Stephens, 

Second: iry school for 60 boys, graded into 6 divi 
sions, with primary school for younger boys, Eng- 
lish, Modern | anguazes, Classics, Mathematics, and 
Elementary Science, as preparation for the univer- 
sities and professional or commercial \ife. Gymna- 
sium for physical training. Superior class-room 
accommodation and perfect drainage, 

ren resident pupils in school, each having separate 
room, and the Rector receives four boys into his own 
house. Prospectus on application. 


FRANCK, Paris, 8 Rue Clement-dlarot. 
| JADAME E. GREY-MBYER  RE- 
i ceives into her family ladies who desire to ac- 
herwise to avail themselves 
Reference, 
104 John 


quire the language, or o 
of the advantages of residence in Paris, 
Miss Aiken, Stamford, Conn.; E. A. Caswell, 
St.. N.Y. 
NEUILLY, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue de Neuilly, 
AR. A. RENACK RECEIVESIN HIS 
house and prepares with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientific schools, Specia! courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris 


f AVERFORD COLLEGE GRAMMAR 
School.—Keopens Sept. 24, 1890. Boys thoroughly 
colleges and technical schools, 
Ample grounds; large ager cheat healthful country 
location, A few pupils taken as boarders into the 
families of the Head Masters and teachers, for special 
care andinstruction. For circulars address 
CHARLES S. CROSMAN, / 
HENRY N. Hoxie, ; Head Masiers. 
Haverford Colleze P. O., Pa. 


ere. 


EXPERIENCED 
preparatory school 
ianguaces), or 
French) 


prepared for the best 


Teachers, 


| SUCCESSFUL, 
Pe teacher desires position in 
(classics, mathematics, and modern 
professorship of modern langus iges (German, 
in college. Highest reference 

HENRY ZiIcK, Ph.D. _— ide ‘berg 3 


LADY, COLLEGE “GRADU ATE, 
Ps who has ‘taught Ma'hematics and Natural Sci- 
enoes for two years in a girls’ school, desires a position 
as teacher of Mathematics, Science, or Latin. 
N. P. W., careof Nation. 


LADY TEACHER, W HO He ILL 
e spend next winter in Europe, desires to chaperone 
a young lady, or accompany a lady going alone. High- 
est references. Address EUgore, 111 Summer Street, 
Boston. 


hain es 
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ere. 
H. PERKINS, i B. (HARVARD. 


s 
( 7. 1884, with honors in Mathematics). desires a po 
sition to teach Mathematics, or Mathematics with 
Physics, for the coming year. Twoyears’ experience, 
Address Montvale, Mass. 


CERTIFICATED TEACHER HA V- 


Te ac - VS, 


alk ing four years’ experience in England and 
Canada, desires a position to — Elementary or Ad 
vanced Drawing. WALTER SCOTT, 


727 Pine Street, Philadelphia, !'a. 


yi ENGLISHWOMAN DESIRES A 

wie re¢ngayement as matron in ascnool or institu 

tion, or housekeeper in a private family. 
L. E. V., Matiapan, 


an EXPERIENCED TEACHER (WO- 
<1 man), whoisa doctor of medicine and who has 
studied abroad, desires a _ to teach chemistry, 
a. and p yhy slology. H., care of Nation. 


Ff OkMES HINKLE Y, A.M., 1% EVE- 
rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutoring engagements 
for the winter, 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 
MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 


Boston, Mass, 


ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 
Tutors, Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Families. Apply to 


Mrs, M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 

7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 

LL Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicaxo, lll., and 120% South 

Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100 page d Agency 
M anual free. EVERETT O, Fisk & Co. 

ME. RIC. 4 NA; VD FOREIGN Professors, 

£1 tutors, governesses, teachers, ete , supplied to col- 

lezes, schools, and families, Sag h, German, and Spa- 

nish spoken. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 150 5th Av., cor. 20th St. 


Seater, geet W'S TAC H& eS” 
Agency. Oldest and best known in U. 
Established 1856. % East 14th Be 


Ly’ IME 
For one girl or boy may be secured in the family 


of an instructor in one of the large New Enxzland col 
lees, special opportunities for ‘spe aking (;erman, 
Best of references given and required. Address 

. F., care of tb e Nation. 


AW FREE SCHOLARSHIP IN A BOYS 
Pg Boarding Sehool [er 10 a boy with a good 
singing voice. Address “J. L.,’’ care Nation. 


Schools. 
COW Les £2 es 
ART SCHOOL 


INSTRUCTORS, 
Ernest L. MAJor, HreNRY H. KITSON, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, Mekcy A, BalILey, 
ANNIE E. RIDDELL. 

The eighth year of this well-established scnool opens 
October 1. Superior in equipment and in arrange- 
ment for convenience and comfort: modelled after the 
Parisian Schools. Full Courses In Drawing and Paint- 
ing, including still Life and Water Colors. Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Lilustrating. 
Class in Modelling and Interior Decoration, Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above. 

. M. Cow. FS. 


m.. ¥. 


at Bs ») -tr ley i 7. c 
Phe Pennsylvania Museum and 
School of Industrial Art. 
CLASS-ROOMS: 

Street, Philadelphia, 

Thorough instruction in Drawing, Painting, and Mo- 
delling. with especial reference to the application of 
artistic training to practical industrial aims; to Tex- 
tiles, Pottery, Carving, Moulding, ete. 


For circulars and ali particulars, address 
L. W. MILLER, Principal, at the School. 


York 


1336 Spring Garden 


University of the City of New 
LAW SCHOOL. 


The thirty-second session begins October 1, 1890. 
For Catalogues, eic., apply to 

Prof. I. F. 

Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, 


) 
f ) 
Lake Erie Seminary, 7aisesv#, 0. 
santand healthful. Course of study liberal and tho- 
rough, Thirty second year bexins September .0, 1899, 
Miss MARY EVANS, PRINCIPAL. 


‘WOODBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


32 East 45th Street. Reopens October 1, 
J, WOODBRIDGE Davis, Ph.D., 


LUSSELL, 
New York. 


Principal, 
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~The Week. 


THe result of the election in Maine op Mon 
day is a great personal victory for Speaker 
Reed. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
it is one of the greatest personal victories 
ever achieved by a politician in our history. 
Although the Republicans have only lost 
the Portland district once since the election 
of Abraham Lincoln, it has always been 
close. The highest majority which Mr. 
Reed has ever received since he was first 
made the Republican candidate was in the 
last Presidential year, when he had 2,488 
more votes than his Democratic opponent, 
and this opponent was a rather weak candi 
date. On Monday he led the Democratic 
nominee by about 4,500 votes—almost twice 
his majority of two years ago. It was tol 


expected that he would be re#lected, as he 
has never been beaten when herun before. It 
was also reasonable to expect that the local 
pride which a district always feels in seeing 
its Representative become a great partisan 
leader, would give the Speaker a good ma 
jority this year, especially when his own per 
sonal appeal for a vote of confidence was 
reinforced by earnest appeals from several 
other leading Republican Congressmen who 
took the stump in his behalf. Moreover, the 
Republicans had all the advantages of a good 
organization and plenty of money, while the 
Democratic campaign seems to have been 
left torun itself. Good judges have therefore 
anticipated a considerable majority for Mr. 
Reed, but neither friend nor foe expected so 
overwhelming a victory. It would be ri 
diculous to depreciate its importance or sig 
nificance. 

Through the remainder of this Congress 
Mr. Reed will absolutely control the action 
of the House. He will dictate the final form 
which the Tariff Bill shall take in the Con 
ference Committee. If the Republicans 
elect the next House, he will be made Speak 
er without any opposition. If the Demo- 
crats secure a majority next November, he 
will be the leader o 
floor. In either case he will be a can 
didate for the Presidency. Already the 


y 
f the minority on the 


} 


signs of his ‘‘boom”’ are visible in the work 
of a ‘‘literary bureau’ 
sending out by the thousand a newspaper 


which has begun 


supplement of four pages containing a mass | 
of matter eulogizing the Speaker, several | 
copies of which have been received at this 
office from different parts of the country 
The opponents of high tariffs and force 
bills and all the other materialistic and cen 


publican organization have no reason to 

dissatisfied with the elevation of Mr. Reed t 
the leadership cf his party. He represents 
that party as it exists to-day better than any 
other man, and it is always to be desired in a 
representative government that the head of a 
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the other hand, 
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various counties that the Democrats gained 
largely, both among the negroes (members of 
that race having been nominated upon their 
local tickets in a number of cases) and among 
the white Republicans, one despatch men- 
tioning as ‘‘a notable fact that some of the 
most conservative white Republicans have left 
their party on account of the pending Force 
Bill, and say that as long as that and similar 
enactments are held over the South they will 
stay out.” On the whole, we can see no 
reason for any candid man to doubt that the 
Democrats carried Arkansas fairly by a large 
majority. Any other result would, indeed, 
have been most extraordinary. When the 
Republican majority even in Vermont is 
cut down one-half since the last election, it 
is inconceivable that Arkansas should show 
Republican gains 


The intensely bitter attack which a Re 
publican Congressman, Mr. Kennedy of 
Ohio, made upon Senator Quay on the floor 
of the House week is the latest revela- 
tion to the country of the volcanic internal 
condition of the Republican party. Mr. 
Kennedy spoke from manuscript, and the 
the delivery of 
the speech all point to the sus- 
picion that he attack with 
the knowledge and approval of the Speaker, 
and of Mr. Burroughs, whom the Speaker 
had left to fill his place in the chair. The 
Tribune's Washington correspondent gives 
indirect sanction to this view by saying 
‘* Whatever criticism may be passed upon 
Mr. Kennedy on the score of taste, or the 
lack of it, in choosing the present moment 

after the Republican majority in the 
Senate has made pledges to proceed in De- 
cember next to the consideration of the 
Elections Bill, and to dispose of it one way 
or other—in order to arraign Mr. Quay for 
the part he took in the disposal of that mat- 
ter, there is no denying the fact that he 
represents a large, almost an overwhelming, 
majority of Republicans in the House in 
their judgment of Mr. Quay’s course with 
reference to it.” But Mr. Kennedy did 
not sit in judgment upon Mr. Quay’s course 
towards the Elections Bill, but upon his 
record as a public thief. Does the 7ribune 
mean to say that an ‘‘ overwhelming majori 
ty of the Republicans of the House 
enraged with Quay for defeating the Force 
Bill that they agree with Mr. Kennedy when 


last 


circumstances attending 
strongly 


made his 


” are so 


he denounces Quay as a ‘‘branded criminal,”’ 
whose “‘‘ silence is a confession of guilt,” and 
who stands ‘‘a convicted criminal before the 
bar of public opinion under such circum- 
stances that he from the 
head of a party whose very life his presence 
imperils ’? 


should be driven 


The more mature feeling of the Repubii- 
cans at Washington about Mr. Kennedy’s 
attack on Quay is, according to the 777 
bune’s correspondent, ‘one of hot and al 
most universal indignation, as well as pro 
found regret,” 
‘a long and earnest consultation 


There has accordingly been 
‘about it 
amony the Pennsylvanians, who are 
W hat does the reader sup 


espe 


cially indignant 





pose they have determined to do about it? 
Ask Kennedy to retract ? Show him that his 
charges were false? Get Quay to bring suits 
ayainst his slanderers ? Get Senator Came- 
ron and Wayne MacVeagh to clear him 7 
Not by any means, What this ‘‘ hot indigna- 
tion” and ‘‘long and earnest consultation ” 
have produced is ‘‘ the draft of a resolution 
to expunge the speech from the Mecord.”’ 
But expunging the speech from the / ecord 
does not recall the speech. It does not 
take out of the memory of the public the 
fact that a member of Congress in good 
standing, and a stanch Republican, is con- 
vinced that Quay is a man of very bad 
character, and so thoroughly convinced of 
it that he could not help giving public 
utterance to his belief. Therein lies the 
trouble of the occasion. The Pennsylvanians 
can expunge from the Hecord as much as 
they please, but they cannot pluck the rooted 
sorrow from Quay’s brain. They cannot raise 
him in the estimation of asingle human being 
who now considers him a scoundrel. They 
cannot undo his robbery of the State Trea 
sury. They cannot make his past life clean 
or respectable. They cannot wipe out the dis- 
grace to the State of ever having had such a 
sorry scamp as a political leader, and, fouler 
still, of having sent himto the United States 
Senate. They cannot to Don 
Cameron the money he advanced to save him 
from ruin or suicide. They cannct enable 
Wanamaker to get up and tell his Sunday- 
school that he paid over the campaign funds 
in 1888 to a man whom he knew to be honor 


give back 


able, just, and true in all his dealings. No, 
indignant Pennsylvanians, none of these 
comforts are within your reach. You can 


forgive or shelter your man, but you cannot 
rehabilitate him. You can doctor the Record, 
but you cannot doctor the culprit. 





We observe that the Zridne continues to 
refrain from giving any opinion as to the 
fitness of Mr. Delamater for the Governor- 
ship of Pennsylvania, and from advising the 
Republicans of the State as to their obliga- 
tion to support such a candidate after he 
has been forced upon the party by a man 
like Quay, and put upon a_ platform 
which would make election ap 
proval by the party of Quay’s methods in 


his an 


public office and politics. These are matters 
which are seriously disturbing the minds of 
many loyal Republicans in Pennsylvania, as 
will be seen by any one who will read the 
address which eminent members of the party 
have just put forth in Philadelphia. Many 
of the men who have signed this document 
are not Mugwumps, but, as they take pains 
to say in its opening paragraph, ‘‘ have been, 
since the birth of the party, earnest Republi 
cans who have given its policy and plans 
Why 
they are unable to do so now they state as 
follows: 


their constant approval and support.” 


‘* No more serious, clear, or unavoidable issue 
than this could be presented to the people. Mr. 
Quay is the acknowledzed, unblushing cham- 
pion of political courruptionists. He is silent 
under a recent responsible and repeated charge 
of the embezzlement of public money; he 
selects Mr, Delamater as candidate for Govern 
or, and a phant convention ratifies lis selection; 
the party platform endorses Mr. Quay, and Mr. 





Delamater stands on the party platform and 
on no other, Theconclusion is irresistible that 
the election of Mr. Delamater will bave as its 
main and most potent result the public ap 
proval of Mr. Quay, and his permanent in- 
trencbment in the Republican party of the 
State as its acknowledged leader and counse!- 
lor, the representative of its principles and the 
expcnent of its policy.” 





It is interesting to note that the Re- 
publican organ of Pennsylvania, the Phila- 
delphia /’ress, does not call the signers of the 
address Mugwumps, but says they are ‘‘ near- 
ly all of high business or professional stand- 
ing; and while all are novices in politics and 
totally misguided, the motives of seme— 
however mistaken—are to them doubtless 
sincere enough.” It goes on to say that these 
‘* novices in politics’? have been misled into 
giving their countenance to an attack upon the 
protective tariff. ‘It will have no effect 
upon the leaders of this movement,” says the 
Press, ‘‘to tell them they are aiding the de- 
structive tariff policy of the Democratic 
party; that is what they want to do.” Will 
it have any effect upon you, Mr, /’ress, to 
ask you what you were doing when you said 
in 1885 that Quay’s nomination for State 
Treasurer ‘‘ would take the lid from off the 
Treasury, and uncover secrets before which 
Republicans would stand dumb”? Were 
you ‘‘aiding the destructive tariff policy of 
the Democratic party ” then, or what were 
you doing? Had the tariff any more to do 
with what you were saying then than it has 
with what these ‘‘ novices in politics” are 
saying now ? Would it not be much better 
for you if you were to stand dumb before the 
reve'ations which have come because the lid 
tuken from the Treasury, than to 
talk what you and every one of your read 


} 
hits been 


ers know to be nonsense ? 





The more Mr. Blaine and the 7rihune 
discuss our commercial situation the more 
intricate, inscrutable, and, in fact, incom- 
prehensible it becomes. The said 
on Friday that ‘‘in no year for the last 
quarter of a century have our exports in gold 
amounted to more than $64,000,000 ” ; that 
is, exports fromthe United States to all parts 
of the world, we presume. Now, according 
to Mr. Blaine’s recent showing, our losses in 
the trade with the West Indies, Central and 
South America, last year amounted to $143,- 
000,000, which, as we understand him, we 
either paid in gold or have not paid at all. 
But suppose we did pay these $64,000,000, 
there still remains a balance of $79,000,000 
unsettled. Now, it is quite certain that we 
got the goods which this amount represents: 
Mr. Blaine admits that the rascals unloaded 
them on us. If, therefore, we have not 
paid for them, is there not a balance of $79,- 
000,000 in our favor—that is, have we not got 
$143,000,000 worth of produce for $64,000, 
It may be this calculation is not cor 
rect. The reciprocity plan, as Mr. Blaine 
and the 77//une set it forth, cannot be mas- 
tered at once by an ordinary intelligence, and 
it may be, therefore, that we have fallen 
into some error. If so, we shall be glad to 
be set right. The puzzle is increased by the 
fact that our total net exports of gold and 
silver in 1889 were only $68,346,042, totally 
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insufficient to settle our American balance 
But besides this we had a balance of about 
$7,000,000 against us in Austria-Hungary, of 
about—we use round numbers—$12,000,000 
in China, of about $20 000,000 in France, of | 
about $20,000,000 in Germany, and of about 
$200,000,000 in Great Britain. How, in the | 
name of Reciprocity and all the Protectionist | 
gods,was all thissettled ? If not settled, how 
will it be settled? Has $259,000,000 of gold 
‘left the country’ in 1889? If it has, we 
shall never say a good word for gold again 
The Raum scandal has already become so 
intolerable that Republican newspapers are 
beginning to demand the removal of the Pen 
sion Commissioner. ‘' With all the attempts 
made to gloss over Gen. Raum’s administra 
tion of the Pension Office,” says the Boston 
Record, ‘this much is clear: he is in the 
bands of the pension agents in Washington, 
and that is reason cnough why we should 
have a new Commissioner, and not a 
soldier of fortune cither. Raum went 
into it to enrich himself and take care of 
his relatives, while the only way to keep 
the Pension Bureau from scandal is to have 
an honest and stiff-backed man at the head 
of it.” The demand for Gen. Raum’s re 
moval from the Pension Oftice in Septembe ¥. 
1890, recalls the fact that it was in Septem 
ber, 1889, that Corporal Tanner was forced 
out of the same office, his letter to the Presi- 
dent bearing date of the 12th of that month. 
At this rate there will be a chance for two 
more appointments and removals of com 
missioners like Tanner and Raum before the 


end of Mr. Harrison's term 





Mr. Andrew 1). White read a paper be 
fore the Social Science Association at Sara 
toga on Thursday on the ‘‘ Government of 
American Cities,” in which he denounced 
very sensibly the theory that the city is a 


, 


political body, to be governed as such, instead 
of a corporate body owning property to be 
managed as such. But he concluded that 
the last-named theory could not be acted on 
in this country. So he proposed ‘‘a com 
promise,” in which there should be a 
Mayor and Common Council elected by the 
votes of all the citizens on a general ticket, 
to represent politics, and he would then have 
another body elected by property-owners to be 
called ‘‘the Board of Control,” to represent 
property, and have a vote on all expenditures 
except those for education. As regards the 
first part of the plan we do not see how it 
would exclude politics from city adminis 
trations in the smallest degree ; and as re- 
gards the second, Mr. White probably forgets 


that this very scheme, with this very name, 
was carefully propounded by Gov. Tilden’s 
Commission in 1877 as a constitutional 


amendment, passed one Legislature, and 
was killed in the next by order of Mr 


++ 


} . + 
less chance of its 


Conkling. There is much 
passing now than then. Politics cannot be 
excluded from the administration of any 
American city under an elective system 
except through what we may ll a 
change of heart on the part of the i: 


? 


Nation. 








Tories themselves admit 
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THE BLAINE EXPLOSION, 


THenre is no doubt that Mr, Blaine’s plan of 
‘* reciprocity ” is rapidly taking hold of the 
minds of Republican voters, and has already 
fruit in the 
which is simply a monstrous and unconstitu 


borne Aldrich amendment, 
tional way of putting it into execution, inas 
much as it proposes to commit the impos 
ing and removing of taxes to the President 
alone. The reason why this monstrous and 
unconstitutional expedient has to be resorted 
to in order to get over the difficulties which 
lie in the way of securing reciprocity by 
treaty, isto be found in the extraordinary 
kind of instruction as to the nature of foreign 
trade which the Republican leaders have 
been supplying to the masses during the last 
twenty-five years. The protectionist gospel 
preached during that period has been indeed 
as wonderful a mass of absurdities as can be 
found in the history of the human mind. That 
the explosion of these absurdities should at 
last have begun, no matter from what quar 
ter the impulse may come, must be a source 
of rejoicing to every lover of his kind or of 
his country. 

Foremost among them was the doctrine, 
which Mr. Blaine actually preached so late 
as 1888, that foreign trade was a pernicious 
thing for the United States, even if it were 
attainable, that Mr. Cleveland did 
wrong in suggesting it asa relief for some 
of our present financial troubles But this 
doctrine, queer as it is to preach in a coun- 
try whose sails in the first half of the centu 
Ty swarmed on every sea, was the natural 


and 


sequence of the doctrine that foreign trade 
was a thing which individuals would or 
could carry on year after year at a loss un- 
less the Government interfered to stop their 
folly. The success with which this ridiculous 
notion was spread throvgh the country was 
due to two things—the complete absorption 
of Eastern capital and capitalists since the 
war in railroads and protected manufactures, 
and the growth in the West of an immense 
population which had no experience of foreign 
trade and knew nothing about ‘ abroad,” 
and which was absorbed in domestic trade 
and agriculture. 
the direct exporter of his produce to the 
European markets, the true nature of the 
situation would doubtless long have 
dawned on him. But he sells to middlemen, 
who find the foreign market for his goods. 

As matters have stood, nobody of much 
popular weight and influence has had a di- 
rect interest in exploding the delusion that 
men, if let alone, would trade with foreign- 
ers in such a way as to ruin their 
own country, and that foreigners could 
come here and unload great quantities of 
goods on us against our will, for which they 
would take pay only in gold, and go off 
leaving us without a dollar of that metal in 
our pockets. Mr. Blaine’s story the other 
day, about the loss of $143,000,000 in our 
West Indian and South and Central American 
trade in 1889, could only have been told to a 
nation which had for a quarter of a century 
sat in economical darkness, and which had 
completely lost familiarity with the ma- 
chinery of foreign commerce. Of course, all 


If the farmer bad been also 


ago 
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the houses engaged in this trade in our great 
seaports saw the absurdity of it perfectly, and 
have been laughing in their sleeves over it for 
the last fortnight, asa drcll illustration of 
the American politician's demagogy; but 
they are notin politics. They are in busi- 
ness, and they know they are a class whom 
the people have been taught to despise and 
hate as in some mysterious way enemies of 
So they keep very still, and 
The other 


the country. 
let the politicians’ tongues wag. 


class which could) expose this curious 
folly is the college professors, but the 
high-tariff men have managed, with 
great dexterity, to discredit them also 


since the war, as unpractical and visionary 
and theoretical, and as too ignorant of the 
art of making money to be worth attention. 
The newspapers have been easily quieted, 
being either ‘owned ” or ‘ muzzled;” 


by " 
so the preachers of absurdity have had free 
course, 

That the first rays of light should come 
from Mr. Blaine, as one of these preachers, 
and that the Home-Market Club of Boston 
should be willing to flash them around New 
England,is surely a most encouraging event. 
For this ‘reciprocity ” plan, whatever its 
crudeness, has the great merit of teaching 
the voters, by the discussion it 
that foreign trade is not necessarily 
an unprofitable or pernicious thing; that it 
that the foreigner 
who sells us goods does not insist on being 


“< 


creates, 


consists in barter; 
paid in gold, and could not get the gold if 
he tried; that it is a wise thing to exchange 
with foreigners things in the production of 
which we have an advantage, for things in 
the production of which they have an ad- 
vantage; that men are not such idiots as to 
pursue steadily a losing business unless they 
are restrained and directed by a tariff; 
and that imports, whatever they are, must 
always be paid for in American labor, and 
constitute, per se, an effectual demand for 
American labor. 

That all this should be acknowledged 
even in the columns of the 77ibune, is 
surely ‘‘the Lord’s doing and it is mar- 
vellous in our eyes.” That the friends of 
‘‘reciprocity ” should be sensitive about 
having this spoken of as ‘‘ free trade” is 
natural enough, considering the way they 
have been talking about free trade and free- 
traders for the last twenty years. They 
have, as part of the policy of protection, in- 
vented and spread a lot of myths about the 
character and designs of free-traders, and 
about the nature of their doctrines, which 
were better fitted for use among Russian 
muzhiks than among the citizens of a 
free democracy. These myths have been a dis- 
grace to American intelligence, and have for a 
long time made Americans hang their heads 
for shame when they found themselves in 
the society of educated men from other coun- 
tries. If reciprocity puts a stop to them, it 
will do much for the credit both of the Ame- 
rican press and platform. 


POWDERLY’S GREAT CONSPIRACY. 
Mr. PowpERLy has furnished a complete 
vindication of the New York Central Rail- 
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[Number 1. 
way for its course in the recent strike, by 
putting in evidence before the State Board of 
Arbitration copies of a remarkable 
between himself Lee, the 
was the the 
Why he should have revealed this 


corre 
spondence and 
Knight 
strike, 
correspondence is a mystery, for it convicts 


who local leader of 


both himself and Lee of conspiring secretly 
to organize the employees of the Central 
Railway Company against the management, 
in order to make it possible to ‘‘tie up” 


not merely that road, but all other rail 
ways in the country, either in 1892, the 
Presidential election year, or in) 1893, the 
year of the proposed World's Fatr.  Inci 


dentally, Powderly’s letters reveal a condition 
of affairs on the Reading Road previous to 
the there which 
company also for the course it took to crush 


last strike vindicates that 


“e 


out the ‘ noble and holy order ” from among 


its employees. In fact, the correspondence 
shows Powderly to be a pernicious meddler 
in the affairs of railway companies, devoting 
all his energies to encouraging the men to be 
false to their employers, and consequently 
unworthy of trust and unfit for employment 
in any position of responsibility. 

The first letter 
spondence is dated at Scranton on February 
8 last. It was addressed to Lee, and shows 
in every line that he was at that time en 
gaged in organizing the Central’s employces 


in the published corre 


for astrike—six months before it was order- 
ed. 
ly, feel your way carefully, and secure your 
selves in your footholds firmly before step- 
ping into unknown depths in order to secure 
“Remember,” he says 


Powderly advises Lee ‘‘ to go cautious 


more advantages.” 
‘that you are coping with one of the greatest 
corporations in America, and that can bring 
to its aid in a struggle millions of dollars 
cannot bring us 


where organized labor 


many cents.” As an evidence of the folly of 
striking at an inopportune time, he gives this 
most instructive glimpse of the power of the 
Knights on the Reading Road previous to the 
strike there a few years ago: 

‘* The men on the Reading Railroad actually 
controlled the entire management, and had 
everything their own way. They grew res- 
tive, and allowed incendiary counseis to pre- 
vail. Jt was no uncommon thing for them to 
stop a train on the main track and tatk to an 
up-train in order to settle some little matter. 
‘}hat sort of thing could not last, and when 
they finally struck it was at the wrong time 
for the men, and just the time to suit the 
company.” 


That is the ideal condition of a railway 
from the Powderly point ef view—the men 
“controlling the entire management and 
having everything their own way,” and stop 
ping trains on the main track whenever they 
wish to ‘‘ settle some little matter.” This was 
the model he was holding up for Lee to attain 
on the Central. Lee replies that he will do 
his best, saying under date of February 10: 
“We will associate our efforts to the end that 
none but our coolest and wisest members shal] 
be selected to carry out the work of our dis- 
trict organization, men who will alirays work 
for the best interest of the order, and endeavor 
to hold the respect of the officers of the railroad 
company.” Lee photographs his character 
perfectly in that passage. He stands re 
vealed as a man who was working secretly 
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against the interests of his employers, yet 
endeavoring at the same time to retain their 


K 


contidence. Powderly thoroughly approves 
of this kind of service, for in a letter to Lee, 


dated April 17, he says 


* This is your plan: Go on with the work of 


organization, do it as quietly as possible, work 
hereafter under secret orders, and divulge 
nothing to the outside world as to movements 





or work done Put organizers to work on the 
West Shore Road and ali along the entire Van 
derbilt system When you can inducea young 


man to quit the service of the company, do so 
Have as many as think of going elsewhere this 
spring do so in a body, if they can be relied on 
to do it that way Have them give as a 
reason, if asked, that they are offered better 
wages and inducements elsewhere.” 

Lee endeavored to the best of his ability 
to carry out these instructions, but he was so 


zealous for the order, and so negligent of bis 


duties to the company, that he got into 


trouble, as his letter of July 31 shows; 


‘* Weare having avery serious time of it here 
The New York Central corporation are crowd- 
gous very hard, laving off men right and 
lett, and the worst of at is, the men who have 
heen p mroting the best interest of the organt 

ation are the ones selected for dismissal 
It looks to me as if the company wants to 
have the men strike at this time in order t 
break up the organization, as it would be a 
very easy matter for them to defeat us now, as 
there is nothing doing on the road, I have re 
ceived notice to-day t 
longer required by tl 
others who were at d 


hat my services are no 
e company, and a few 
fYerent times before the 
officers of the company while acting as repre 
sentatives of the organization have been let go 
also,” 

The insolent and arrogant corporation had 
actually asserted its right to manage its own 
affairs, and had had the audacity to dispense 
with the services of Mr. Lee and other 
Knights who had ‘‘ been promoting the 


interests of their own organization” by 





best 
attempting to put it in charge of the com 
pany’s business. Powderly at once replied 
in a letter, dated August 2, which displays 
him asa strategist of no mean order After 
advising Lee to avoid a strike at that time at 
rds, because the company was never 


so well prepared for it, he says: 





**Caution your ue as before, 
make no noise, 1 f strengtt 
and, if possible, wing sugge3- 

ion: | popoeed 





rde a number of 
yr men who would just as lieve take Horace 
treeley’s advice and ‘ go West’ as not; sele 
a pnumber of t 
take positions elsewhere; have them correspond 
with our brothers and sisters in the West and 
secure positions there; then have them g 








4 
ies? who would be willing t 








one by ie ft their superintendent and 
ask f her wages, shorter hours, better 
condit r,in fact, anything that may be 
required the employees of the road. Their 


de m ands will be refused, of course, and then 
let them state that they are unwill to work 
tor such a corporatik n when they 
themselves, When a number of good men 

t will cause the company 














ink that it will not do to trifle w th 
prevent the discl irge of other n 

** This you must do secretly, and by all means 
postpone and kee} hae all indications f 
trouble until the retur f Mr. De fr 
Europe Reme er that he isa possible n 
didate for the bresidencs ind rot 
enaths where his own pers li is ce 

] 

Ce ed it? than h ea strip nhis roa 
for that would injure his chance irreparably 

Perhaps Mr. Depew will enjoy reading that 
closing passage when he arrives from Eur 
this week It is not the first |! t that is 
been made that the Knights had bee ising 
} ‘ ’ Y . nm } - 
his Presider spira S as a isis f 
vetting control of the of the railwav 
f } } . —_— . _ = 
of which he is the President, under g 
the discipline of its e1 yees, and honey 
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Parliamentary expenses) between three and 
four times as much. We can in the United 
States have every improvement for the 
safety of men and trains if we will pay 
for it. 

Neither Government nor private owners 
can draw from a railroad’s treasury more 
money than there is in it. These enor- 
mous expenditures—dismissed in a sen- 
tence or two in the Independent articles—if 
insisted upon, must be met otherwise than 
from present earnings, for present earnings 
are limited by the present rates imposed upon 
the traflic. In England the freedom from ac- 
cidents at crossings is secured by the much 
larger capitalization ; the returns upon this 
larger capital being obtained by freight 
charges on the average about three times 
higher than our own. Private owners cannot 
be expected to double the cost of their 
roads so long as rates will not pay interest 


on the increase, though improvements 
should be made as profits grow larger. If 
the Federal Government should be the 


owner, the same problem would confront 
it. The expenditures could not, under the 
conditions, be met from the present receipts, 
and the only result would be additional tax 
ation. ‘Charges for traffic should be high 
enough to pay all expenses and make pay- 
ments to sinking funds.” If the experi- 
ence of Germany, France, and England goes 
for anything, charges high enough to cover 
returns upon our increased capitalization 
(under the higher standard of construction 
called for) must be double those now collect- 
ed. Will the Western corn-grower consent 
to this? And if not, shail we tax users and non- 
users of railroads alike for the deficiency? For 
at least, under our present plan, our railroads 
are supported by collecting tolls from each 
one in exact proportion to the services ren- 
dered; while under our cheaper construc- 
tion of plant, these freight rates in the 
United States are the lowest in the world. 
Really it is a question of finance, whether 
under Federal or private ownership. We 
cannot eat our cake and have it. 

It is stated in the articles referred to that 
the sentiment in favor of Government own- 
ership is growing, because favored alike by 
Farmers’ Alliances and Knights of Labor. 
True, but for directly contrary reasons. 
The Knights want higher pay, and the farm- 
ers lower freights. Who would make up the 
certain deficit? Suppose that both these 
classes succeeded, and that a combination of 
Congressmen from the wheat, corn, and cot- 
ton States with from labor States, 
knowing that their political future depended 
upon it, compelled the payment of higher 
wages and at the same time the reduction of 
rates on these staples to reach the seaboard 
and foreign markets. How wou'd the farmers 
east of the Mississippi like to see the values 
of their farms, already low, brought still 
lower by a reduction in rates on competi- 
tive products from the  trans-Mississippi 
States, while at the same time taxes are 
laid upon them, directly or through the 
Custom-house, to make up for interest upon 
the Government bonds issued for purchase 
and improvement, and perhaps also for 
operating expenses over 


those 


actual excess of 
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earnings ? One of the writers in the Jndepen- 
dent apparently has fallen into exactly this 
error. He says, speaking of Government 
operation of railways: ‘‘ The nation has 
already done the thing proposed. The na- 
tion appoints a ‘receiver.’ In many in- 
stances such men are now carrying on rail- 
roads more successfully than their owners 
carried them on. They make both ends 
meet, as their owners could not.” Usu- 
ally receivers make both ends meet by 
not paying bond-interest and other debts 
which were obligations upon the owners; 
so in the case of Government ownership, 
an increase in the tax budget may not be 
counted in when considering the question of 
success, exactly as the increase of the budget 
in England is sometimes ignored in discuss- 
ing Government telegraph in that country. 
The point involved in this discussion is sim- 
ple—that, admitting the faults of our present 
system, the remedy is largely a problem of 
ways and means with which the question of 
Federal ownership is not necessarily con- 
nected, 


AUSTRIAN PERPLEXITIES. 

Ir is easy to speak of Austria in a despair- 
ing strain, and it has been so for centuries; 
yet perhaps never before in the history of her 
endless strifes of nationality with nationality 
has their hopeless character been so mani- 
fest as at the present time, when the “ re- 
conciliation” triumphantly effected last 
January is shown to be, as indeed it was 
predestined to be, a complete failure. That 
the task was attempted at all was due 
solely to the initiative of Francis Joseph, 
but even his imperial authority and great 
personal popularity could give force only for 
six months to the covenant entered into be- 
tween the Germans and the Czechs—that is 
tosay, between Count Taaffe, the Austrian 
Premier, whose boast it is that heis able to 
govern without the Germans; the Liberal 
Germans, who would, if they could, govern 
without the Czechs, and who hate Taaffe ; 
and the conservative O'd Czechs, who hate 
alike the Liberal Germans and the radical 
Young Czechs. 

The septuagenarian leader of the Czechs, 
Dr. Rieger, has experienced the mortification 
of being disowned by a large class of his 
countrymen, in whose behalf he has labored 
so long, and in whose interest he offered the 
concessions to the German element of Bohe- 
mia, which alone made the January con- 
ferences possible. He has wearily resigned 
his leadership; but, as a last patriotic offer- 
ing, he has undertaken a pilgrimage to 
Vienna, in order to induce Count Taaffe to 
undo the work of those conferences and 
begin anew the task of reconciliation between 
the Germans and the Czechs. In vain— 
thus he is said to have pleaded before the 
Austrian Premier—did the compact entered 
into six months ago provide for the equality 
of the German and Czech languages in Bo- 
hemia, one or the other of which had been 
made the official medium, according to the 
preponderance of the German or Czech ele- 
ment in the various districts. Nothing but 
the exclusive reign of the Czech, as the offi- 





cial language of the subjects of the crown of 
St. Wenceslas, would detinitively satisfy his 
countrymen. Count Taaffe, according to 
the usually well-informed Prague Bohemia, 


is said to have expressed his willing- 
ness to accede to this demand, provid- 
ed the Czechs would = guarantee that 


it should be their last, and that the Ger- 
mans Of Bohemia would consent to a reopen- 
ing of negotiations. The obvious objections 
to this plan are that the Germans, having 
faithfully kept their part of the agreement, 
can see no reason for entering into a new 
one; and that even if they did, they could 
not be sure that the Czechs would remain 
satisfied for a longer period than another 


six months. The Young Czechs, more 
over, utterly refuse to recognize Herr 
Rieger as their spokesman, and _ open- 


ly proclaim adhesion to ‘Bohemian State 
right,” ¢. e., complete autonomy similar to 
that of Hungary, as their programme. This 
condition of things is at last beginning to at- 
tract the serious attention of the Hungarians, 
who, as arule, are rather indifferent to the 
internal quarrels of Cisleithania. The Pes 
ter Lloyd in particular, which, although 
printed in German, is thoroughly Magyar in 
its tendencies, sdmonishes the Government, 
in view of the faithlessness of the Czechs, to 
restore the Germans in Bohemia to the posi- 
tion from which they were ‘‘forcibly ousted.” 
The party wrangles which perplex the 
Austrian Government are naturally not with- 
out their bearing on the foreign relations of 
the empire. In a conversation with the edi- 
tur of the Correspondance Slave, Herr Rieger 
is quoted as having traced the origin of the 
January conferences to the influence of Ger- 
many, who until recently had abstained 
from interfering in Austrian affairs, but is 
now beginning to consider the Slavic policy 
of Count Taaffe as in some measure a me- 
nace to her own interests. Some color was 
lent to this theory by the ostentatious man- 
ner in which the Emperor William, during 
his last visit at the Austrian Court, snubbed 
Count Taaffe, while bestowing marked atten- 
tion on Herr von Tisza, the late Hungarian 
Premier; but whatever the truth of Herr 
Rieger's assumption, it is certain that the 
newspapers of Germany are commenting 
upon the turn of affairs in Bohemia ina 
tone of increasing interest and concern, 
Quite recently, too, an incident occurred 
in the Tyrol which illustrates the difficulties 
the Austrian Government is encountering in 
dealing with its disaffected subjects. The 
new Governor of that province, Count Mer- 
veldt, signalized his accession to office by 
dissolving an educational organization of 
Italian-speaking Tyrolese known as “Pro 
Patria,” which was in affiliation with the 
Roman association ‘‘ Dante Alighieri,” sup- 
posed to harbor anti-Austrian sentiments. 
This act of the Tyrolese Governor was seized 
upon by the opposition party in Italy as a pre- 
text for making an anti-Austrian issue and 
a protest against the Triple Alliance. 
Riccictti Garibaldi’s resignation of his seat 
in the Chamber of Deputies afforded the 
opposition party an opportunity of carrying 
this sentiment actively into fpolitics, and 
Signor Barzilai, a former journalist, who, 
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while in Trieste, had come in conflict with 
the Austrian authorities, was chosen as their 
standard-bearer. The Government party 
opposed to him Count Antonelli, a nephew 
of the former Papal Secretary of State, and 
although, after a most exciting contest, 
Antonelli was elected, he received but 5,362 
votes, against Barzilai’s 4,519. So large a 
vote cast by Italians on an anti-Austrian is 
sue was a most unpleasant reminder to the 
Austrian Government of the vitality of the 
Irredentist movement, and of the necessity of 
employing caution in dealing with its Italian 
speaking subjects. 

Where race antagonism is complicated 
with religious fanaticism, as in the struggle 
between the Liberal Germans and the Slo 
venish clergy of Carinthia and Carniola dur- 
ing the recent elections to the local diets, 
there is less excuse for want of decision on 
the part of the Government. Then the poli- 
tical agitation descends to incredible depths 
The Vienna Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
relates that during an altercation between 
a Liberal landed proprietor and the priest of 
Tainach, in Carinthia, the latter suddenly at 
tacked his antagonist with a knife, and, 
when a peasant attempted to interfere, with 
the exclamation, ‘‘ How dare you threaten 
with a knife! Is the one murder at Arnold 
stein not suflicient for you?” the priest 
turned his fury against him. But such ex 
cesses are merely the logical outcome of the 
anti-Semitic agitation which disgraces th 
Reichsrath and the municipality of Vienna 
under the very eyes of the Imperial Govern 
ment. 

Austrian Liberals may well look with 
serious misgivings on the future, as they re 
flect that the time cannot be far distant when 
the conservative hand which for more than 
forty years has guided Austrian affairs will 
be no longer at the helm. Francis Joseph, 
who has passed his sixtieth year, has en 
deared himself to his subjects by his 
unaffected simplicity, his capacity for 
hard work, his dignified bearing in mis 
fortune; and the late Crown Prince Rudolph, 
in spite of his vices, shared in his populari 
ty. But little is known of the probable heir 
to the throne, the Archduke Franz Ferdi 
nand, the son of the Emperor's brother 
Karl Ludwig, who, it is understood, wil! not 
avail himself of the right of succession 
The names of Franz and Ferdinand have a: 
Ominous sound in Liberal ears, and their 
bearer is popularly supposed to have inherit 








ed the bigotry of the late Duke of Modena | 


together with his millions 
Nothing would be more fallacious than t 
eccnclude from this survey of <Austri: 
affairs that the empire is tottering to its 
ruin. There is safety in the very multiplicity 
of its problems. Czechs, Germans, Poles 
Ruthenians, Magvars, 
Italians, and Slovens, Liberals, Feudalists 
and Clericals may wrangle, but they cannot 
partcompany. The Slavic tribes still 
German arrogance to Russian despotisn 
and Vienna, in spite of the enthu 
siastic welcome to the singers from the 
German fatherland, has no wish to become 
a provincial city of United Germany. Ff 
tunately, the Austrians possess at bottom au 





Slovaks, Serbs, 


The Nation. 


inexhaustible fund of G Jikett—a 


disinclination to borrow trouble, a capacity 


for living, politically as well as otherwise, 
from hand to mouth; and all, the Magyars 


excepted, art prou l of their iN iiserstadt 
And Vienna consoles itself for the gigantic 
growth of Berlin, the threatene 1 commercial 
rivalry of Buda Pesth, the unpatriotic refusal 
ofthe Vienna Vororte to be merged in the 
municipality of the metropolis, with its 
beautiful Ringstrasse, its unsurpassed Burg 
theater, its brilliant newspapers, its splendid 
cafes, and its excellent eating. To-day, as 
when Schiller wrote his famous distich, and 
in days long before his, no matter what the 
political complexion of the empire, Vienna 


enjoys a ‘‘ perennial Sunday 


THE BRITISH MUSEUM LIBRARY 


August, 1Sv0, 
rary in the world offers better facili 
ties to investigators than that of the British 
Museum. Foreigners who bave worked there 
value its advantages even more than English- 
men themselves. During the past twelve years 


the Library bas undergone many changes whict 


have greatly inereased its usefulness. The in 
troduction of the electric light in 1S7¥ extended 


the number of hours per day during which the 


reading-room (the chief working-room of the 


reading public) is open. In ISs1 the printing 
of the great Catalogue was begun. This vast 


undertaking most of the 





is rapidly progressing, 
entries Consprebended the letters A—K and 
V—Z being now in print A number of u-eful 
pecial catalogues have been published, notable 
among which are a Subject-Index of works re 
ceived in the Library during the past five 
years SAS a catalog f at t 1S of AS 
in t lower gallery f the reading-room 
comprising works most fr ently lered by 
readers (15st and a third editi of t List 
of Books of Refers ei i g Roon 

SS). 
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t $ the sh Mus former 
years Ss SST a regulation was made 
pr t z ¢ anus $ in the read 

g- t ess § ‘ ermiss was b- 
tained for every 4 r ection of 
manuscripts used This innovation aimed 
either st e the better preserva‘ion of the 


manuscripts, or to decrease the attendance in 





the overcrowded readin, I 1™ si 

The former end might have be secured 
either by reserving a tabl the reading 
room for the use of manuscripts, or by reas 
ing the number of rare manuscripts ina ss 

ble in the reading-room As for tl thes 
presumable object of this new rule, it ts 
doubtful whether the latter ha Linist 

ed the attendance in the reading-roon If 


&@ person wishes to refer asuaily ¢ 4 manu 
script, he generally retains his sea n the 


reading-room while visiting the manuseriy 





room. If, on the other band, a person uses 
manuscripts exclusively or largely, he prefers 
to be in the manuscript-room from the outset 

no rule is needed to keep him out of the read 

ing room. The present arrange! t appare 

ly benefits nm ne, and Peasets eavily 
upon the bistorical scholar wl as t liate 
manuscripts with ¢ t i “ wish 
es to look up occasiopa fere st Ant 

scripts. Every time that! =. sucha 
reference he t either wa any t is 
minutes in Visiting the manhusct t-1 he 
must appeal in writing to the ui of the 
manuscript department f i" . n 
sult the parchment in the reading! 

Another rule of recent orig reads as f 
lows * Owing to the n easing 9 era , 
readers, seats in the reading: 1 " t be 
reserved. Should readers be alse { more 
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ecessar’, wing t the @xe € f certain 
readers (ma ¥ iadies) w i the Libra 
rv merely to read the latest novels But it is 
juestionable whether they feel the new rule 


re than certain scholars wi make legiti- 
mate literary use of recent works of fiction 
The trouble is that the reading-room and its 


f employees bave become too small. 


Cc rps I 
The main purpose of the new regulations is to 
make more room for bona-fide scholara. It is 
doubtful whether this end bas been secured, 
The new rules do more barm than good; they 


are more irksome to industrious investigators 
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than to the motley crowd of idlers and loungers 
that infests the reading-room. The general 
tendency of these regulations is to restrict the 
freedom of the best class of readers. The pre- 
eminent excellence of the British Museum over 
otber libraries of Europe used to be (and per- 
haps still is) the very liberal spirit of its regu- 
lations, the great freedom allowed to readers, 
the admirable facilities afforded for investiga- 
tion in every field of learning. It is to be re- 
gretted that the policy of the Library seems to 
be slowly drifting away from the old standard 
of unrestricted freedom. The overcrowding 
of the reading-room should, if possible, be 
remedied by other expedients. One of the 
principal officials of the British Museum* re- 
cently admitted that ‘tit is perhaps only from 
the acquisition of additional space for building 
purposes that any relief can be looked for in 
the future.” 


VENICE AND LIBERTY. 
LENDINARA, August, 1890. 

It is some years since I have spent sufficient 
time in Venice to note in detail the changes for 
the better effected, but this year I have been 
able to do so and with real satisfaction. The 
vital question of the ‘* conservation of the La- 
” which the Venetian republic treated as 
a question of life or death, bas been success- 
fully resolved by the united forces of the State, 
the province, and the municipal authori- 
ties. As the old ‘‘conservators” put it, the 
safety of the Lagoon depends (1) on the width 
and depth of the ports, 7. e., the spaces between 
the !ong dunes or Lidi which divide the Lagoon 
from the Adriatic Sea so that the tides can ebb 
and flow freely at their natural will; (2) on 
the depth and width of the internal canals, 
When the ports are neglected, no large ships 


goon, 


or steamers can enter the canals; when 
these are obstructed by the introduction 
of the refuse of the city, the drifting 


of soil from the islands, or the sands of the 
sea, or the mud of the drains, the ships get 
stranded, the air fouled, and, sooner or later, 
the city would be no longer ‘ ocean’s nurs- 
ling,” but an inland town surrounded by mud 
and marsh, malaria and desolation. Without 
entering into the much vexed question of the 
immission of fresh water rivers into the La- 
goon, it suffices that the necessity of their ex- 
clusion is now universally accepted, In 1880 
the Italian Parliament voted 1,000,000 lire for 
the excavation of the Port of Lido. This 
proved to be insufficient, and another mil- 
lion was assigned ; but this also was not suf- 
ficient tor the dykes and counter dykes—the 
sea depth to be eight metres, that of the inter- 
nal canal ten metres, The Naval Secretary, 
Benedetto Brin, affirmed that, anxious as he 
was to promote the prosperity of the arse- 
nal, he could not conscientiously give com- 
missions for ironclads to be constructed there 
until assured that the completed 
and armed, could pass through the grand 
canal of Malamocco, necessitating nine to 
ten metres minimum depth. So the pro- 
vincial and communal authorities and the 
Chamber of Commerce united their energies 
to those of the State, and in the arsenal of 
Venice have been constructed and thence 
launched the splendid ironclads Sicilia and 
Morosini—the former the longest, the latter 
the second in length, of the first-class war ships 
of the Italian Navy. The port of Venice is 
classed in the first category with regard to the 
military defence and safety of the State. It is 
also one of the three great naval departments 


vessels, 


* George Bullen, in List of Books of Reference in the 
Reading-Koom, p, xxiv. 





into which Italy is divided, Naples and Spezia 
forming the other two. And as in Leghorn is 
centred the academy for the education of naval 
officers (the royal naval schools of Genoa and 
Naples have been closed), so in Venice is 
centred the royal naval school for naval ma- 
chine officers and stokers. 

The High School of Commerce, so called, 
though it serves chiefly for the education of 
consular agents, is flourishing in its splendid 
residence of Ca Foscari, whence 1 witnessed, 
at the invitation of the new ‘* Liberal” syndic, 
a capital regatta, the rowers almost all new 
men, while the old prize-winners served as 
umpires and told, half sadly, of the days when 
they, too, were young and strong. The So- 
ciety of the Bucentoro put in a splendid ap- 
pearance, with their gayly decked galleys, 
splendidly manned and rowed, keeping order 
along all the Grand Canal from the railway 
station to the Public Gardens, and clearing the 
way quite as effectually, and certainly in po- 
liter fashion, than the firemen, who pumped 
water on the few unlucky gondoliers who ven- 
tured near the winning-posts. 

The great cotton factory, founded with 
Italian capital, is a somewhat incongruous 
building for Venice; but as it is erected on the 
banchina of Santa Maria, it does not intrude 
itself on the eye. It isso far successful, anda 
proof that the Venetians have not lost their 
old zest for industry as wellasart. The “art 
of glass” flourishes in its native home, Murano, 
where I revisited the old works of the Venetian 
Murano Company, to find, alas! but one old 
acquaintance among the masters, The good old 
Abate Zanette, who, as director of the Indus- 
trial Artistic Museum of Murano, did so much 
to procure specimens and promote the study of 
the lost methods of the art of glass, is dead, but 
his nephew, now director of the V. M. glass- 
works, seems to inherit his artistic sense and 
certainly his passion for the lovely art. 

The repairs of the grand old cathedral San 
Donato are completed, and, joy of joys, so are 
the restorations of St. Mark’s and those of the 
Ducal Palace. The eternal scaffoldings are re- 
moved; the repairs, skilfully executed, have 
not marred the old-world beauty of the columns 
and facades, though whether they will have 
Mr. Ruskin’s approval, none can venture to say. 
He has already most severely abused the 
steamers, water omnibuses, and what they 
call ‘‘ trams,” which, quitting the bridge at the 
station every quarter of an hour, tuuch at 
every landing place, and put you down at the 
Public Gardens, all for one cent (ten centimes) ; 
but these modern conveyances not only in- 
crease the traffic of the city, but add health 
and strength to the people. For six cents 
another set of steamers take to and from the Li- 
do the poor people of Venice, who frequent the 
popular baths in the open sea; bathing-dresses, 
sheds, and attendance all included. And they 
go in shoals, enjoy the sea and sandy shores 
and their frugal breakfast under the trees 
which have grown bravely near their baths, 
Once, with my party of two boys and two girls, 
who had passed their hard ‘‘ exams ” with full 
‘* prizes and gold medals,” we went with ‘ the 
people,” and enjoyed the bath betier than those 
at the grand establishment, where you have to 
wait and scramble often for more than an 
hour. Special omnibuses also convey the sick 
poor children, affected by scrofula, of Venice 
proper and other communes of the province to 
the baths, and, after a fortnight of sea-water, 
fresh air, and good food, the beneficial effects 
are visible. Not only for these ‘‘ miserables ” 
does the city take thought. The new laws on 
public health are strictly applied; the death- 
rate diminishes annually, and the reports show 











that the city stands third on the list of healthy 
cities in Italy. Cholera and smallpox have 
made their ravages, but the latter disease is 
being sturdily grappled with. 

The energetic measures taken to combat the 
terrible scourge of northern Italy, the pella- 
gra, are gradually but surely producing bene- 
ficent effects. With the exception of the city 
and district of Venetia proper, Chioggia and 
Cavarzere, the entire province was devastated. 
Among the agricultural populations entire 
families were afflicted. It is now generally 
admitted that the prime cause of the disease is 
the exclusive use of maize, eaten at morning, 
noon, and evening, plainly boiled with little or 
no salt, with no corrective of fish, fowl, flesh, 
eggs, or fruit, and often washed down with 
brackish, fetid water, the whole year through. 
The province of Venice, through its provincial 
council, nominated a commission to study the 
causes and possible remedies, insisting on the 
necessity of sub-commissions in all the com- 
munes. The report was highly lauded by the 
international jury of the Exposition held in 
Milan in 1887. The appalling misery of the 
agricultural population brought to light dur- 
ing the inquiry showed too clearly that the 
first cause was too universal to be attacked at 
its source, as to do this it would be necessary 
at least to feed all the children and young peo- 
ple on white bread and soup, and insure the 
purity of drinking-water. All that could be 
done was to enjoin on the districts most af- 
flicted the establishment of temporary am- 
bulances where those patients declared by the 
parish doctors to be tainted with pellagra 
could, by good diet for a certain time, be cured 
in the first stage. Once successfully battled 
with in this, the patients generally recover, 
though a return to their former misery in time 
leads tu arelapse; but if only attacked in the 
second stage, the patients soon return to the 
temporary hospitals, and, after one more ‘‘ out- 
ing,” generally end in the madhouse, But of 
the fifty communes very few chose to go to the 
expense of the temporary hospital, although 
the department of the Minister of Agriculture 
and Commerce offered pecuniary assistance. 

Now that the Chamber of Deputies and the 
Senate have agreed on the disputed points of 
the grand ‘‘reform bill of charitable institu- 
tions” which became law on the 15th of last 
July, enormous sums as well as large adapt- 
able edifices and land will become the 
property of the respective communes and pro- 
vinces. To what more beneficent use can these 
lapsed gifts of the pious testators be put than 
to the formation of temporary ambulances for 
the cure and prevention of this, one of the most 
terrible maladies to which northern Italian 
flesh is heir? Side-helps must come from better 
houses for the poor, drying-grounds for maize, 
economical baking-ovens, economical kitchens, 
shorter hours (seeing that every agricultural 
laborer works from ‘unrise to sunset, men, 
women, and children, the whole year, Sun- 
days and holidays excepted), and _ higher 
wages when King Taxgatherer shall deign to 
render this possible; but meanwhile cure of the 
actual sufferers is the necessity of the moment, 
and the Venetian authorities, provincial and 
communal, are most praiseworthy for their 
efforts. The infant schools, of which there are 
seven in the city, where the very poorest chil- 
dren are received, housed, and fed during the 
day, are capital preventive aids in the case; 
everywhere there are gaining ground even as 
asylums for children whose mothers cannot 
suckle them, and for children being weaned. 
An attempt is aiso being made to improve the 
dwellings of the poor, while the improve- 
ments made in the interior of the city 
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are too numerous even to he indexed. Wide, 


well-paved streets, such as the ‘22 Mar 
zo,” the ‘‘ Via Vittorio Emanuele,” and the 


splendid esplanade leading from the Riva 


degli Schiavoni to the Public Gardens, have, 


without damaging a single artistic monu- 
ment, added to the health and ease of traffic 


Filth and bad smells have decreased, owing to 
the dredging and cleaning of tl 
work of the 


UL 
carrying away the refuse of the city 


waterways 
and the constant scavengers in 
And, 
despite the enormoussums spent for thi 
the , the 
chequer is by no means in the 


ing, lighting, and improving city 


communal ex im 
pecunious state of that of Rome, Naples, and 
At the 


a genera 


other large cities of the peninsula 


present moment, however, there is 
the Minister of Finance, wh« 
f he 
dazio-consumo—the tax on food, ete., entering 
the city. 
ties have left Venice for Rome, to implore the 
to desist frest 
burdens on the population. 

As 1 was concluding this letter, a hail-storm 
such ‘*the inhabitant” 
member, came suddenly 


protest against 


demands an additional 150,000 lire rt 


The new Mayor and other authori 


Government from imposing 


as oldest c 


rattling over < 
heads, crashing the tiles and windows, ruining 
the not too-promising prospects of the vintage 
and the maize crop, just ready for plucking; 
but, to balance the disaster, the Bishop of Adria 
has organized a pilgrimage to the shrine of t 
Madonna of Lendi 


wine-venders and fruit 


i ne 
famous miracle-working 
around 


sellers are plying a thriving trade. 


nara, which 
Taking 


advantage of a clause in the new law on public 
security, the clergy are every where organizing 
to 


bishops and priests preach, the ¢ 


: the 
*hiefs of Catho 


” enjoining 


“ee 


these pilgrimages holy shrines 


lic clubs ** hold conferences, on the 
the 
the 
” be 
revoked by Leo XIII., we shall see fresh re 
Yet I hold 
that none the less wil! all classes have cause t: 
ery, Viva la Libertad! J. W. M. 


‘altar and 
If at the next general elections 


faithful fresh sacrifices for the ‘ 
hearth.” 
famous veto, ‘*‘ Neither electors nor elected, 


sults of ‘freedom wed with law.” 


THE TUSCAN MAREMME,.—IL 
NoceRA DI UMBRIA, August 15 
THE most striking difference in the emotions 
excited by the great fields of archeological in- 
terest in Greece and in Italy is, to me, that in 
the former we have the tradition continuous 
and the national life interrupted, while in the 
latter the life seems to have gone on in a more 
or Jess normal evolution, but with breaks of 
: 


many centuries each in the traditions of na 
tional existence. We know the races that 
came into Greece from the Pelasgi down t é 








Slav, and archzologically we can reconstruct 
the map of ancient Greece, though our know- 
ledge of the national life is very shadowy 
from a period a little later than Hadrian dow: 
and until the modern revival of interest 
through classical study began to produce the | 
nec-Hellenic movement ; but when we come | 
into Italy, we find ourselves in the presence of 


the proofs of a great and early 





probably centuries earlier than that of the 
Achaian epoch, and many times greater, of 
which we have not the slightest hint in tra 
dition. The earliest legends tell us that the 
Siculi were the inhabitants of the peninsula 
when tradition began to form, and that the 
Pelasgi and Umbri, united, drove them out, s 
that they became thereafter only known as in- 
habitants of Sicily, where the great Greek im 
migration found them ; but of what happened 
to the Pelasgi and Umbri afterwards legend 
does not inform us until the Raseni came in, 
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about 1,000 B The interval must have w studied \ ‘ 
been one of many centuries, for theearl, Italic | tain i s id ‘ ‘ x 
civilization which preceded the and | rography 
which is shown in massive and enormous W hat the Was 
city walls and the extensive cemeteries from the esr fr ¢ n 7A , 
valley of the Arno down to the most southerly mparison of ¢ Aims ; Ww 
provinces of Italy, cannot have been the evo they bad an ¢ i va Sars 
lution of a few generations A short residence name, is a f y ‘ 
in any Eastern country or st secluded | relation ¢t th ‘ 
regions of Italy will satisfy any cessors In his 
the rate of progress away fr lished, t I : 
routes of commerce and travel on wi e has R f 
mally slow, and that, when 1 than twenty vears, | ws M 
foreign competition, the acquisit rector of I Mus ‘ 
art or the change of the form of a customary puts forward t a 
implement is the work of a century I have | t I ni wer : 
seen the plougl Hesiod use in the hills s Asia x 
from which tl ne founders of R i a; the f 
grated twenty-six centuries ago, and the axe | Galf of \ e, W 
the Umbrian woodsman is only the steel copy ‘ 
the necropolis by the | a a 
I It is iz ssible t | agrees W ‘ ‘ 
e lapse of ti indicat- | precis \ 
an art in prebist |} gra S 
tim and in lands out of the ain lines of de- | x} 
velopment, without studying a little the rates | re ext 
of progress in those which are similarly situat t i part 
ed to-day; and that the great region of ra wit ,tra 
Italy in which the Itali Vilization was d t traditions 
veloped was utterly isvlated from tl iviliza g f 
tion of the East, Mesopotamia, and Egypt, is | with ¢ 
made clear by the fact that not a tr f ar it 8 t 
thing like letters, ieoyrams, ef has v t ivat ’ 
been discovered, 1 is there any positive What is s 
lence of commer with t East till t} ‘ k x 
rival of the Raseni, or, as we I ly call | 1 w : s 
them, Etruscans. iv 

This was, according to both Helbig, w | was ar f 4 
holds that they came from the north, and t st 
ltalian archwolog at thev vos 
came (according {1 AsO! t f 
the coasts of Asia aa . s y 
between SOU and t ia } Mus 
civilization prior more | misse : ' 
than four bundre t 
which are out of d ‘ 
nation, tell us §s re \ w : 
finds in the Italian g Ww 
lisclosures every ¢ l ‘ 
central Etruria, where both Pelasgian a : 

Etruscan held high state, we see the work 4 : 

the latter overlying that of the f er as t : s A 

clearly as we see a sé formation overly I v x RN i 

ing a primary in geology the walls of thos i r va . 

cities which they inhabite s wet n \ w * ins, W ’ a 

terra and Fiesole, where t ruscat asja 4 t alr 

left his sign manual, andin A Ar : g 3 st 

suuth, where only Pelasg as vr isf are archa ‘ ites I 

evidence of their erly distinct exist t ul a i 

From Grosseto, the present capital of the 4 treek ‘ : sag “ t eA 
a mediwval town wt took pla 5, Ww ‘ “ 

f Ruselle, a « t Pelasg tt k is ‘ a t 
then Roman, and was finally destroy \ f 
by the Saracens), we n ¥ Visit OY asy v t at = t ¥ 
any one ofa re ss sites W to; t a as ‘i 

nce were great ties, & w were ete, a shal $1 w 
P lasgic, and st w ver ais $ it A a atte t a tw 
can, and whose agcrega ts toa stat gion was devot t ‘ i at 
pr ty and ¢ ; aaiaiaal tiie nart of zt ‘ Ee eye . ate 
peninsula s s 1 g story gives us | centre ¢ isi, a ‘ ( \ imi 
Any ptionof, Y¥ these ties r l s \ e sacred f I scans, 
thing is known unt eg ens and their : t " t gs, bas an 
The entire e re to w b ; st le g x g . t f all 

as teven a a t ark its irse at } ur ar ‘ AS stinet and 

4 The race ¥ hw st t i lant | sca racter | fact, the 
ther AS EVE “ enerat sabrw l r Ae ex th fa their 
and a perplexity, so that ¢t gists have w t f tself intoa « i 
leclared them an s f yt - Bu | i of t Italic a the G x All their 
not one @ ar t au rs omits t art f Sig as (7 k gin, and all 
fr the c ing races Greece and Italy their pr tive ivilization mel impercepti- 
and we have the res in these indestruc- | bly the Ital nfirming what I have 
tible walls fror t Asia Minor, and | jong feit to be the inevitabie conclusion as to 
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the that they 
mass of what are now considered the Etruscan 


taseni, never constituted the 
nation, but that they were simply a dominant 
caste, few in numbers, as must have been the 
care with a sea-borne emigration, and impos 
ing themselves on the Italic population by a 
superior knowledge of technical matters, and 
probably by the possession of certain religious 
mysteries, as we know that these in all ancient 
times conferred an immense prestige on new 
comers in any land. 
of the Italic population (which must in the 


The ready acquiescence 


dominant elements have been the Pelasgo- U m- 
brian 
pontificate of the new race, which was, atter 
all, a kindred one, is thus accounted for. On 
Prof. Milani’s theory this is what we might 


stock) in this political and religious 


have expected to take place. 

Among the cities which crown the heights 
that half encircle the plain of Grosseto, all of 
which belonged to this sphere of the Raseni 
and in which the influence of the Pelasgi only 
appears modified into what we have come to 
recognize as Etruscan, the chief, so far as its 
are 
Vetulonia, whose site has recently been dis- 


archeological revelations concerned, is 
covered on the bill of Colonna by Sig. Falchi, 
one of the scientific explorers of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction, Already two rooms in 
the Museum of Florence have been filled with 
the finds in the cemeteries which, if [ may be- 
lieve the account of one of the principal own- 
ers of the land cn which they lie, extend for 
miles in every direction around the isolated 
and not easily accessible hill on the summit of 
which there may still be seen a remnant of the 
citadel; and, according to the same authority, 
there is work for generations in excava'ing 
them. Vetulonia from the ancient 
traditions to the most impor- 
tant of these cities in the period in which 
Rome the of the 
Etruscans, from it the Romans deriv- 


seems 
have been 
under influence 
and 


cane 


ed some of their most important ceremonies, 
the fasces, the curule chair, etc. Its later 
history is a mystery, and it is not known how 
or when it fell; but in all probability it was be- 
fore the power of Rome could have menaced 
if the sul ject 
of disaster by war, it must have entered into 


it, and from gradual decay, as, 
the legend of Rome in some way. The site is 
an impregnable one in the ancient system of 
warfare, and it took our carriage nearly an 
hour to climb the zigzag road that leads up to 
it. 
only guess at the height, but I believe it must 
be between 1,500 and 2,0U0 feet to the summit. 
It is not, like most of the Pelasgic cities, built 
on arugged peak of the flinty limestone of the 
Apennines, but 


I forgot to take my anercid, and so can 


on a terraced hill of a sand- 
stone of varying hardness, and the point on 
which the city stood is only the highe-t of an 
assemblage of spurs on each of which, extend- 
ing down to the valley beneath, is a cemetery 
In the vailey towards the sea, my informant 
said, there was a tumulus that had not been 


yet opened (unless in ancient times, which does 


’ 
not seem prvubable, as the evidences of ancient 
robbing appear), but 
large that a farmhou.e had been built on it, 
and it was estimated by the engineers that the 
expense of heaping it up in our day would be 
not less than $100,000, 

We had hoped to tind Falchi at work, but it 
was in the latter part of June, and he had 
finished work for the season. We visited the 
excavations in part, and certainly the abun- 
dance of graves was amazing. Some are of 
the Etruscan type—-tumulus enclosed by a wall 
with a chamber built of hewn stone in the 
centre; but the greatest number by far are of 


do not which was so 


‘The 


coutained hut-urns or vases of the form, ap 


Nation. 


proximately, of the bydria, with one handle, 
containing the bones in the small fragments 
made by thorough incremation, and covered 
of the 


which seems to 


with a peculiarly shaped d's same 


a handle 
that 


possibly sealed originally so as to prevent the 


earthenware, with 


have been fastened to of the vase, and 


opening of it without breaking the fastening 
But the very 
more so, apparently, than in any necropolis 


hut-urns are also abundant— 
yer discovered; and the predominance of them 
over the Etruscan type shows that the city 
was great and populous long before the Italic 
civilization gave way to the innovations of the 
Raseni. The finds correspond with those of 
the Latin graves and those cf the Basilicata, 
proving more clearly than ever before the 
uniformity of culture and technique of the 
been such as never ob 


Italic epoch to have 


tained during the Etruscan, In some portions 
the earth was crowded as closely with the lit- 
tle graves as any country churchyard in Eng 
land, the soil only covering the vase a foot or 
sO. 

But the contents of two or three of the tombs 
of the Etruscan epoch, now in the Museum at 
Florence, show that the wealth of the city 
must then have been great. The peasants of 
the locality had long ago found that there was 
treasure concealed under the surface of their 
fields, and, indeed, some of the tombs were be- 
yond recognition by an inexperienced eye, so 
that there has been for a long time a system of 
the 
people bad accumulated little fortunes unsus- 
Of 


contraband excavation by which some of 
pecied by the proprietors or authorities, 
this kind of 
recognizable and the most sought for were the 


richer Etruscan tombs; 


course in search the more easily 


the humbler and poor 
graves of the Italic period, the most 
to the prehistoric archawolos 


y 
> 


interesting 


ist, being passed by 


as of noaccount. It must be said, in passing, 





that the ty; e of the grave does not necessarily 
imply greater antiquity, for it is almost certain 
that the original stock, of the poorer classes 
especially, woula be so conservative as to re 
traditional ferm of Lurial for genera- 


the Er 


tain the 


after 





tions ruscan was so 
that we shall have contemporary graves of 
both tyyes. This was shown ec: i to 
be the case at Orvieto, where, after the con- 


’ 


the 
jection of the higher ar 
the 


older, the form 


quest of city by the Komans and the sub- 
d previously governing 
] probably the 


to servile population, 
of interment immediately 


class 
y Te 
curs to the earliest form known in the necropo- 
cts [¢ 
including Roman coins. 


at 


lis. This js shown by the obj ind in the 


tombs, 


The disc!osures Vetulonia have, we may 


hope, only begun, and in the enormous extent 


of ground to be gone over we may get some 


precious find in the eariier field which to 
me is that of greatest interest. Nothing has 
yet been found in the well-tombs of this site 
which is to be compared for artistic interest to 
some of tho-e found at Corneto, but the most 
of the welltombs at Vetulonia are of slight 





depth, while those of Corneto are, the r- 
dian of the cemetery there informed me, four 
or five me tres deep in some cases, and ba 1 been 


covered over by subsequent interments of a 
different 


work (weapons especially 


character, Some pieces of bronze 


are, however, of the 
most delicate workmanship yet discovered, 
and a dagger in the Museum of Grosseto is one 
of the most beautiful I Deti- 


nite conclusions as to the prehistoric position 


have ever seen, 


of Vetulonia must be postponed till a later 
date, when tie cemeteries have been much 
more thorougbly explored, but even now the 
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of the prehistoric problem of all that have 
Italy. The contrast 
collection at tbe Papa 
the Vetulonian 
at Florence will show at a_— glance 
the distinct character of the colonization 
of the two regions to which I have above al- 
luded—the Italic basis in both cases, with in 
one the Greek suyerstructure, and in the other 
the Etruscan ; so that it becomes clear that for 
all that the Italians, Raseni or Italo-Pelasgi 
the 
eighth or ninth century B. C., they were in- 
debted to Greece. If, as 1 believe, the Pelasgic 
civilization began in Italy and flowed over to 
Greece and into the Greek Islands, Crete, etc., 
the reflex wave centuries later brought a new 
and higher form, resulting in part from con- 
tact with the East and in part from the finer 
artistic insight of the Greek nature, Etruscan 
art, sc far as distinctly an art, is only a real- 
istic degradation of Greek ideals, and in most 
cases is only poor imitation of Greek work. 
But all conclusions on this subject must be 
The moment we get 
beyond the reach of epigraphy, all evidence 


examined in be- 
the Faliscan 


Museum and 


been 
tween 


Giulio rooms 


acquired of art pro;er subsequent to 


taken with great reserve. 


assumes a new character, and the philologist 
generally abandons it in despair or derision. It 
is in effect a new 
science, for the determination of its facts de- 


demands new canons and 
pends on a class of evidence of which nothing 
has been made precise. Every new fact has, 
then, an importance for confirmation or modi- 
fication of our conclusions which makes ex- 
treme caution imperative. But the evidence 
exists and is coming to cognizance, and I hope 
that in time the nature, sources, and origin of 
Italic civilization and its relation to Greek and 
Oriental will be as clear to us as are now some 
of philological which 
equally obscure half a century ago. 


those problems were 


’ : 
Correspondence. 
THE ART-TARIFF JUGGLE, 
lo tHE Epitror oF THe Nation: 

SIR: 
B27 
for his pet doctrine, take for a text the tariff 


Why doesn’t your correspondent ‘ G, 
so ingenious in the finding of illustrations 


on works of art ¢ 
We all know how it was enacted by a juggle 


5 


in conference committee, and how, in spite of 


protests from artists and recommendations 


from Presidents, it has remained on the sta- 


tute-book, Now one party has absolute con- 


trol of both houses of Congress and of the 
Ex cutive. The President recommends the 
abolition of this tax. What happens? ‘The 


Ways and Means Committee votes first against 


ree art, and then for it. The Tariff Bill 
passes the House with art on the free list. 
Then the Finance Committee of the Senate 


votes against free art, and art comes off the 
free lisagain. Now Mr. Sherman is reported 
that the Committee will 
> change its mind. Nobody knows 
how it will go, and whether art is to be taxed 
or free, nobody will ever know who did it and 
nobody will be held responsible. 

B.” bas ‘‘ lost the opportunity of 

Yours truly, CASEY, 


as Finance 


saying 
** probably 


Surely “*G, 
his life” ! 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1800, 





TWO VIEWS OF BENTHAM. 
To THE EpItoR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: Every student of jurisprudence who 
has had the good fortune to see the annual ad- 








the Italic type—well tombs—and had only 


site is the most important for the elucidaticn 


dress delivered at the last meeting of the 
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American Bar Association by Mr. James C, 
Carter of the New York bar, on the “ Origin 
and Growth of Law,” 
in it as furnishing the most recent, and by no 


will have been interested 


means the least vigorous, attempt to overthrow 
Austin’s analysis of law. It may be doubted 
whether Mr. Carter's criticisms, able and in- 
genious as they unquestionably are, have not 
been anticipated and answered in Austin’s own 
work and that of his followers. But, Austin 
apart, can it be said that the speaker was wise 
in characterizing Bentham as he did in an ad- 
dress aimed to encourage among lawyers an 
enlarged interest in the science of jurispru- 
dence? Bentham, according to Mr. Carter, is 
to be ‘‘ most accurately described by the vulgar 
designation of crank—-a man who cherishes 
his pet theories in the solitude of his own con 
templation, and disdains both the observation 
of the present and the study of the past.” 
*¢ We need look no further,” he continues, ‘‘ for 
the reason why his schemes have never recom- 
mended themselves to wise and practical legis- 
lators,” 

In view of so damaging an estimate from so 
eminent an authority, it may be well to recall 
some opinions at variance therewith. John 
Stuart Mill spoke of Bentham (Art. Bentham, 


’ ‘ 


‘ Dissertations and Di-cussions’) as ‘‘one of the 


’ te 


— the other being Coleridge— 
their 


two’ great semi 


nal minds of England in age,” and of 
Bentham himself as ‘‘ one of the great teachers 


and permanent intellectual ornaments of the 


race.” Prof. Thomas Erskine Holland (Art. 
Renthanmi, ‘Enc. Brit.’) considers that Ben- 
tham’s writings ‘‘have been and remain a 


storehouse of instruction for statesmen, an 
armory for legal reformers.” ‘To trace,” 
Prof. Holland continues, ‘‘ the results of his 


teaching in England alone, would be to write 
a history of the legislation of half a century.” 
Sir Henry Sumner Maine, who was certainly 
not partial to the analy‘ical school, in discuss- 
ing their work with special reference to Hobles, 
Bentham, and Austin, says (‘ Karly History 
of Institutions’), ‘*‘ Noconception of law and so- 
ciety has ever removed such a mass of un- 
doubted James 
Stephen in one place (Dig. Ev.’ 
some of Bentham’s books to exploded shells 


delusion.” Sir Fitzjames 


compares 


buried under the ruins they have made; and in 
Law of 
‘** theories 


another (‘History of the Criminal 
England’) holds that 
upon legal subjects have had a degree of prac- 


Bentham’s 


tical influence upon the legislation of his own 
and various other countries comparable only 
to those of Adam Smith and his successors.” 
There is an impressive supplement to this last 
expression of opinion in Prof. Marshall’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Economics,’ 
as ‘the influential 
Smith in the field of economics.” 

Yours truly, THomas H, CLARK. 


where Bentham is rated 
of Adam 


most successor 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., Sept. 1, 1890 





THE STACCATO CHEER. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
f the in- 
current 


I am curious to fix the date 
or of the 
staccato cheer as distinguished from the ortho- 


SIR: 
vention discovery now 
dox hurrah thrice repeated, of former days. 
Iam credibly informed that it was in use at 
Harvard prior to 1858. To my personal know- 
ledge it was unknown at Yale as late as 1800 
Shortly after the Civil War 1 heard it for the 
first time at some intercollegiate contest, and 
since then, as everybody knows, it has become 
common property. Harvard 


Possibly some 


graduate of 1858 or thereabouts may be able to 
fix the date and possibly n 


ame the inventor of 











The Nation. 


this unique characteristic American cheer. 
Respectfully yours, 
CHas. LEDYARD NORTON. 


UNIVERSITY CLUB, New YorK, September 4, 1800. 


SIR THOMAS WYATT. 
To tHE Eprtor oF THe Nation: 


I ask 
sonnet 


Sir: May through columns 
whether the of Wyatt 
opening with the line ‘‘ Like unto these un- 
measurable mountains” has identified 
with any Italian original? Puttenham ascrib 
ed it to Petrarch, but Nott thought it belonged 
to Tibaldeo or Accolti. 


your 
Sir Thomas 


been 


Also, for the original 


two strambotti cf Serafino from which was 


imitated W yatt’s poem commencing ‘‘ My beart 
I gave thee, not to doit pain.” Aliso, 
any of the following are known to 


whether 
be transla- 
tions, viz 


(1.) Unstable dream, according to the place. 


) ; 


(2.) Each man tells me I change of my de 
vise 

3.) Was never file yet half so well ) filled. 

(4.) Ye that in love find luck and sweet 
abundance, 

5.) My love to scorn, my service to retain. 

6.) Such is the course that nature’s kind 


hath wrought. 

(7.) The flaming sighs that boil within my 
breast, 

(8.) Farewell, Love! and all thy laws for ever 


4) Whoso list to hunt? I know where is an 


hind, 

(10.) Divers doth use, as I bave heard and 
known, 

lL.) I abide and abide, and better abide 

12.) Though i myself be bridled of my mind 

Torail or jest, ye know I use it not 

(14.) But you that of such like have bad your 
part. 

I may mention for any whom it may inte 


that the 
the bright beams of those fair eyes” 


rest, sonnet ** Avising 
is @ trans 


lation of Petrarch’s ** Mirando’! Sol de begli 


commencing 


ocehi sereno.” Idonot know that this has been 





before identified. If so, it is certainly not 
generally known, for Dr. W. E. Simonds of 
Cornell University, in his * Essay on Sir Tl as 
W vatt and his Poems’ (Boston, 1880), writes as 
follows: ** Arising the bright beams is proba- 
bly a translation, the first word in the sonne 


being used evidently in the sense of the Italian 
‘to It seems 


likely that the word was suggested to the poet 


avrissare, Jook at 


attentively.’ 
by the presence of the Italian word in the orig:- 
nal of what we here conjecture to be a tran: 
lation merely.” Dr. Simonds’s jecture 
proves to be correct as regards the sonnet be 
ing a translation; but not as to th 
the Italian of the word 
though the meaning is nearly th 

It certain 
sonnets are translations or imitations than the 


@ presence in 


» ine) +s samc * 
original avising, 


at suggested 
¢ 


is almost that more of Wyatt's 


they 
i be 
the matter as far as possible. 


fifteen which have been identified, and, as 


represent the first English sonnets, it woul 


as well to sift 





Except Nott and Bell, no one seems to have | 


gone farintothe matter, and I beg to 





mend it to students of E!:zabethan poetry, in 
the hope of obta:ning fur nation than 





has been accessible to your obedient servant, 
E. B. BROWNLOW 


WORTH A CENT 
To tHe Eprror or Tae Nation 


Sir: Ip your remarks in last week's Nation 
on Emile Faguet, you speak of a Western ex 
pression: so and so ‘‘did not scare worth a 
cent.” To my personal knowledge th a 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE SUNDAY 

SCHOOL 
To tHE Epitor oF THe Nation 

Sir: It is believe, undeniable that few of 

those wh bave accepted the positions com- 
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monly classed under the vague head of the 
Higher Criticism, realize the radical modifica- 
tions which such opinions ought to render in- 
evitable in the manner of teaching children 
the earlier historical—or, rather, unhistorical 
—books of the Old Testament. Of course, 
many persons—notably advanced Unitarians 
and others who have no deep personal sympa- 
thy with any of the phases religion has assum- 
ed—are not here alluded to. They have solved 
the problem, and, indeed, not always in the 
best way. My reference is only to those who 
are clinging—perhaps with hardly more than 
the nerveless grasp of regret—to New England 
Congregaticnalism and its ideas, These indi- 
viduals gladly accept the light which Kuenen, 
Welihausen, and others have thrown upon the 
growth of the Old Testament writings, They 
feei a delicious sense of relief in being rid for 
ever of the piteous problems about Abraham’s 
bloody sacrifice and Pharaoh’s hardened heart. 
They have even gcne so far that they wonder 
a little when they hear the Hebrews spoken of 
as practically the authorized reporters of God’s 
thoughts and acts. And yet not a few of 
these same persons go into an ordinary Sun- 
day-school and teach the so-called ‘* Interna- 
tional” lesson of the day without any danger- 
ous qualms of The particular 
passage may, of course, contain topics which 
make easy the pointing of useful morals, These 
the teacher will anxiously confine his attention 
He must skilfully control the questioning, 
else bis youthful listeners may unconsciously 
ask him questions it would be hard to answer 
without directly assuming the historical cha- 
racter of the passage, and this his conscience, 
such as it is, will not allow him to do, 
though he is in effect doing it indirectly all the 
time. His undiscriminating little audience 
never suspects that the exact amount he 
teaches is all he wishes them to believe. Their 
impression is scarcely different from what it 
would be did he teach every bit of the story, 
doubtful statements and all, and he is respon- 
sible, whether his conscience blinks the fact or 
not. The credulity of the child is grossly 
abused by such a teacher, 

Not a few of the children taught in this 
disingenuous way are attacked by 
doubts as they grow older. How many are 
wise enough to discern what is true when 
everything seems to them to be brought into 
question! To some this time of disillusion- 
ment may prove fatal, so far as all real re- 
ligious faith is concerned ; and it is bewilder- 
ing to even the steadiest mind to make the dis- 
covery that what one has alwaysthought to be 
true, and what one fears to disbelieve, is, to say 
the least, very uncertain, But why need there 
be any disillusionment ? Why may not chil- 
dren be so taught that their intellectual growth 
on its religious side will be rarely in danger of 
Probably the 
whole trouble would in a large measure be 
obviated if teachers were earnestly careful, 
first, never to teach, or seem to teach, what 
they do not heartily and voluntarily believe ; 
and, second, to give the children correct im- 
pressions of the Scriptural narratives. But 
how can this last be done? Certainly not by 
reading the boys and girls lectures on the 
Higher Criticism, On the contrary, it may be 
accomplished by taking intelligent advantage 
of the psychological principle of association of 


conscience, 


to, 


serious 


becoming a series of upheavals ¢ 


ideas. 

No boy or girl is seriously disturbed when 
the heroes of fairy tale, legend, and myth 
turn out to be hardly more than pretty pic- 
tures, It follows, therefore, that the Hebrew 
stories should be treated as you treat the 
Greek, Roman, and Scandinavian, Tell them 
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in such a way that the child will never grow 
to feel that the question of the actuality or 
non-actuality of their occurrence is a religious 
question, on which sides ought to be taken. 
Constantly relate similar tales from other 
literatures so that the child will feel towards 
all such stories in a similar way. Then, when 
the fairy tales, the myths, and the legends 
cease to seem to the children descriptions of 
reai events and actual persons, the Hebrew 
stories will undergo a similar transformation. 
Having never been led to feel that those who 
believe in God must also believe in the Mosaic 
authorship of the Pentateuch, they will not 
be tempted to doubt the existence of God be- 
cause they hear the existence of Abraham, 
and the patriarchs in general, treated as a 
very open question. To conclude the whole 
matter, why shall we not have the courage of 
our convictions and act intelligently about 
them ? B. E. H. 


Notes. 


THE Messrs. Longman have in press ‘ Letters 
and Correspondence of John Henry Newman 
during his Life in the English Church,’ with a 
brief autobiographical memoir, edited by J. B. 
Mozley, D.D. 

Macmillan & Co. will publish next month 
‘The Fossil Insects of North America,’ by 
Samuel H. Scudder, in two quarto volumes 
freely illustrated, the edition being limitel to 
one hundred copies. They have nearly ready 
‘The Myology of the Raven, a Guide to the 
Muscular System of Birds,’ by Dr. R. W. Shu- 
feldt ; and an English translation, by Dr. Geo. 
McGowan, of Prof, Ernst von Meyer’s ‘ History 
of Chemistry.’ 

A new and original work on ‘ Evolution,’ by 
David Syme of Melbourne, is promised by 
Kegan Paul & Co. London. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, announce a 
volume of essays by Bishop Spalding of Peoria. 

Thomas Whittaker will publish ‘ The Writers 
of Genesis, and Related Topics,’ by the author 
of ‘ God in Creation,’ ete. 

‘Eastward, or a Buddhist Lover,’ a novel, 
will have the imprint of the J. G. Cupples Co., 
Boston. 

Jules Verne has made America the scene of 
his latest impossible romauce, ‘ Cassar Casca- 
bel,’ which the Cassel! Publishing Co. are to 
bring out during the present season. The hero 
isa travelling showman. 

‘House and Pet Dogs: Their Selection, Care, 
and Training,’ and ‘ The Spaniel and Its Train- 
ing,’ will be issued immediately by the Forest 
and Stream Publishing Co. 

Dr. David F. Lincoln’s ‘ Hygienic Physiology 
for the Use of Grammar and Common Schools,’ 
which is set down for publication this month 
by Ginn & Co., Boston, has to recommend it, 
besides the reputation of the author, the ar- 
rangement of topics, hygiene preceding the 
anatomy and vhysiology. This is the natural 
order of presentation for young minds, 

D. C, Heath & Co, will add to their Modern 
Language Series ‘ Selections for German Com- 
position,’ by Prof. Charles Harris of Oberlin. 

Joel Munsell’s Sons, Albany, N. Y., are 
about to bring cut the work we have already 
announced, ‘ My Journey Over the Mountains,’ 
edited by J. M. Toner, M.D. This is Wash- 
ington’s Journal of 1747, which will now be 
printed entire for the first time, and literally, 
with explanatory notes, 

The revised edition of Dr. Japp’s * Life of 
De Quincey’ (London: James Hogg), previously 
issued under the pseudonym “H, A. Page,” 
professes to be ‘almost a new book,” with new 





’ 








letters, reminiscences, etc. There is really less 
new matter than might be expected from such 
a statement. Very considerable portions of 
the .ormer biography have been cut out, con- 
sisting mainly of extracts from the auto- 
biographical papers of De Quincey or from his 
comments on men he hud known, which are to 
be found in his works. The author’s critical 
survey also is much shortened, largely by simi- 
lar omissions of illustrative passages. In this 
compression nothing been lost. The 
new letters are very few in number and 
unimportant in matter, and the new remi- 


has 


niscences are partly gathered from other 
books or may be found there in sub- 
stance; nevertheless, great care has been 


taken to collect in this volume all the notices 
of De Quincey by those who met with him, whe- 
ther hitherto printed or not. These recollections 
serve only to fill out characteristics already suf- 
ficiently known, and make the biography more 
ample and in some cases more exact, but with- 
out affecting in any sensible way De Quincey’s 
reputaticn. The important matter, 
which alone calls for notice, is the frank ad- 
mission that De Quincey took sanctuary in 
Holyrood through fear of creditors, and lived 
there some two years; but itis maintained that 
he was never in real poverty or bankruptcy, 
but only deficient in the ability to manage 
business affairs. New portraits of De Quincey, 
Prof. Wilson, and Sir W, Hamilton, and a 
view of Greenhays Hall, are given. The edi- 
tion is in one volume, too closely printed and 
insecurely bound; but it is a great improve- 
ment upon the former biography, and may, 


most 


we suppose, be regarded as final. 

‘Short Studies of Shakespeare's Plots,’ by 
Prof. Cyril Ransome (Macmillan), is published 
in the interest of a more direct and enlightened 
study of Shakspere in schools, The author pro- 
tests against a textual study of the plays after 
the fashion that obtains in classical teaching, 
and writes in favor of treating them merely as 
literature. He thinks it of the first conse- 
quence to disclose the course of the plot and 
the superficially obvious development of the 
characters in their actions and words, and to 
this end he analyzes ** Hamlet,” ‘‘Julius Caesar,” 
‘* Macheth,” ‘** Lear,” ‘Richard IL.,” ‘‘Othello,” 
“‘Coriolanus,” and ** The Tempest,” and tells the 
story of each, The method is exceilent, but 
primary ; it fails especially in those plays in 
which the course of events is the least part of 
the drama (the interest being in the conduct of 
the characters), such as ‘t Lear” and *‘The Tem- 
pest”; and more than once absorption in the 
action causes the author to undervalue a cha- 
racter, such as Hamlet or Richard I1., which 
does not submit to be measured by the accidents 
of acareer. The volume is happily free from 
over-speculation, intricacy, and subtlety ; it is 
not at all ‘‘ profound” ; and for these reasons 
it should be useful to young students, or to 
older students who are beginning to read the 
plays reflectively. 

Mr. Edward McPherson’s ‘Handbook of 
Politics for 1890’ (Washington: James J. 
Chapman) reminds us that since the appear- 
ance of the last volume six new States have 
been admitted to the Union, and that while 
there has been much Congressional Jegislation 
‘about and about,” the sum of achievement 
has been small in comparison with the mea- 
sures still left hanging between the two houses, 
The present volume features 
which have made the series indispensable to 
the student of politics, and adds a chapter of 
decided novelty and importance, with a wider 
retrospect than two years, The legislative his 
tory of the Coinage Act of 1873 (Forty-first and 
Forty-second Congresses) has beon carefully 
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Abbe’s ‘Treatise on Meteorological Instru- 
ments’ was the second; and the latter author 
now contributes to the report for 1889 an essay 
of a hundred and sixty-five pages, entitled 
** Preparatory Studies for Deductive Methods in 
Storm and Weather Predictions.” The chief 
interest in this work comes from its being the 
well-ma‘ured expression of Prof. Abbe’s views 
on this difficult branch of meteorology in which 
he bas bad so long a practice; to those who are 
familiar with modern physical meteorology, it 
will furnish extremely suggestive reading, and 
on many other matters than weather predic- 
tion alone, The leading idea of the studies is 
the convectional motion of the atmosphere, as 
determined locally by heating at the ground, 
or in a broader way by the presence of large 
masses of warm and moist air. It is a mat- 
ter of regret that other and earlier publi- 
cations of this nature have not appeared from 
the Signal Office. ‘‘here have been extended 
climatic studies as to mean temperature, ave- 
rage rainfall, and other subjects of importance, 
and there have been a number of ‘* professional 
papers” of scientific value; but the immediate 
problem which the Weather Bureau has to 
solve — namely, ‘‘ What will to-morrow’s 
weather be ?”—hbas received little attention in 
print. A number of army lieutenants have at- 
tacked this problem in the discharge of their 
duty as predicting officers, but we have practi- 
cally no record of their experience. It is as if 
their results had never been mentally formu- 
lated, or, when formulated, as if they had been 
regarded as private property, and not material 
for appendices to the annual reports, Every 
tchoolboy may learn that weather changes 
generally move eastward over our country; 
but the numerous exceptions to this rule must 
be mastered before to morrow’s weather can be 
properly predicted. A full statement of these 
exceptions might have been expected from the 
Signal fortb- 
coming. 


Service, but it has not been 


—The latest anthology from Heine for the 
school-room, Prof. Horatio 8S. White’s ‘ Selec- 
tions from Heine’s Poems,’ in Heath's “ Modern 
Language Series,” deserves the highest praise, 
both for the principle which guided the selec- 
tion, and the accurate scholarship displayed 
in the editing. We have not discovered a 
single misprint either in the text or in the 
notes, which are concerned with the linguistic 
and metrical characteristics of Heine’s poetry 
rather than with the grammatical difficulties 
that beset the path of the ordinary student of 
German, The classification of Heine’s verse 
into “ faulty, dialectic, and curious rimes” 
issomewhat arbitrary. Considering the lack 
of recognized standards of pure rbymes in 
German poetry, to which, indeed, Prof. White 
himself refers, it will hardly serve a useful 
purpose to append a list of such “irregular” 
rhymes as B’dtter, Stddter; Geldchter, Téch- 
ter; einher, leer, ete. With the sole exception 
of the pedantic Platen, German poetry is full 
of impure rhymes, and unavoidably so. We 
recal] at random Knapp, hinab; Hoh’, See ; 
keck, weg in Schiller (‘‘ Der Taucher”) ; 
Gwinnst, Dienst,in Schiller (‘‘Der Graf von 
Habsburg”) and Goethe (‘‘ Der Gott und die 
Bajadere”); verehrt, unerhért ; quile, Seele in 
Goethe (‘Die Braut Corinth ”), ete. 
The “curious” rhymes, however, are amply 
worth pointing out, even if it were only to 
contrast Heine’s skill in this respect, his 
Klopstock, Haubenkopfstock ; Romantik, Uh- 
land, Tiech ; Lob ist, Mirabeau bist, ete., with 
Byron's Fortuyal, De Stdel; Vreeentisti, this 
t'ye, and other halting fours de force. Among 


von 


the ‘' antiquated, obsolescent, or unusual words 








or forms” we notice gestunken, which is un- 
objectionable from any point of view except 
the esthetic. W"2iland is the official term 
which German newspapers of the present day 
prefix to the titles of defunct princely celebri- 
ties, and sputet euch also hardly falls under 
any of the ahove categories. Trdumen seligen 
Traum and denk’ ich alter Geschichten are 
‘‘ grammatical irregularities” only in the sense 
in which any poetic expression differs from 
ordinary speech. The critical estimate of 
Heine in the preface is, for its compass, one of 
the justest and most comprehensive with which 
we are familiar; but we fear the alleged 
deathbed conversion of the poet had in it 
even less of the element of sincerity than Prof. 
White is disposed to accord to it. ‘‘ If Heine’s 
last days,” he says, ‘‘ are to be considered as a 
retribution, he may be said to have expiated 
his offences.” We have the authority of Gustav 
Karpeles, one of the best informed of Heine’s 
biographers, for the statement that when, three 
or four days before his death, he was asked by 
an anxious friend what his relations to his God 
were, the poet replied, rather irreverently for 
a dying man: ‘* Dieu me pardonnera, c’est son 
mécier.” 


—In May last M. Salomon Reinach delivered 
a discourse which may be called a monograph 
on the Arch of Titus, before the Paris Société 
des Etudes Juives. As now published in a 
handsome brochure (‘ L’Are de Titus et les Dé- 
pouilles du Temple,’ Paris: A. Durlacher), it 
will be found a highly interesting summary 
of all that is known about one of the most ve- 
nerable monuments of Rome. The address be- 
gins with an historical sketch of the revolt of 
the Jews that led to the triumph commemorat- 
ed by the arch, pictures the appearance and 
traces the route of the triumphal procession, 
and then in detail tells of the building of the 
arch, its dimensions, material, dilapidation in 
the Middle Ages, and wise restoration by Pius 
VII. in the first quarter of tke present cen- 
tury. Every tourist in Rome will be thankful 
for these particulars. But M. Reiuach, in the 
pur:uit of his main object, enters into artistic 
considerations, judging and interpreting the 
sculptured ornament, which wholly relates to 
the triumphal procession. To be noted here, 
among less obvious features, are the symbolic 
figure of the River Jordan in the battered line 
of figures on the architrave of the arch; and 
the several planes of relief and perspective in 
the famous panel within the arch on which we 
see the spoils of the Temple—the seven- 
branched candle-stick in the only representa- 
tion that has come down to us, etc. M. Reinach 
inquires what became of these precious objects, 
whose successive transfers until they were re- 
stored to Jerusalem are recorded. Finally, he 
examines the tradition that no Jew was al- 
lowed to pass through the Arch of Titus, and 
that the inhabitants of the Ghetto, in going 
from the Coliseum to the Capitol, wore a path 
between the monument and the Palatine. Ho 
suggests a different explanation by reference 
to the orthodox Jews’ abhorrence of images, 
such as surmounted every Roman arch, to say 
nothing of the dolorous feelings evoked by the 
scu'pture of the Arch of Titus; and he con- 
cludes with a proud reflection on the monothe- 
istic triumph of Judaism that dates precisely 
from the dispersion consequent upon the de- 
feat and humiliation commemorated, and was 
indeed the result of the downfall of Jerusalem. 


~—M. H. Vuibert’s ‘ Annyaire de la Jeunesse 
pour lannée 1890’ (Paris; Nony & Cie.) does 
not compete with M, Jost's smaller official 
‘Annuaire de |’Enseignement Primaire,’ to 
which one must still turn for the personne) of 








directors, inspectors, instructors, and school 
committees as well as for the text of the per- 
tinent laws and decrees relating to primary 
education. M, Vuibert aims to place in the 
Lands of parents a complete general view of 
the means of education open to their children 
in all grades, both in the institutions, primary 
and superior, maintained gratuitously by the 
Government, and in the secondary and private 
institutions, with indication of programmes, 
prizes, and scholarships. He is the good ad- 
viser in the choice of a career or a profession, 
and, by the motto of his book (taken from 
Franklip) and his opening remarks, is shown 
to be an ardent advocate of the spread of na- 
tional intelligence. He alsoincidentally makes 
it clear that the ruin of the Second Empire was 
the dawn of a brighter day for the schoolmas- 
ter in France. In 1873, Jules S.mon, then 
Minister of Public Instruction, was ashamed 
to show to foreigners the miserably equipped 
Sorbonne and School of Medicine. Since 1875 
the number of chairs and of students in the 
higher education has nearly doubled. In 1881 
primary education was made gratuitous in all 
public schools; in 1582 attendance up to the 
age of thirteen was made obligatory, and the 
system was wrought overalmost denovo. The 
result has been a diminution by  three- 
fourths of schools for illiterate adults. In 
1880 a great lift was given to the manual 
schools of apprenticeship. In 1878 took place 
the first effective organization of university 
libraries, The very newest movement, looking 
towards physical education by open-air exer- 
cise and games in tbe English fashion, began 
in 1888, and already counts two societies of ac- 
tive propagandi:m, several athletic unions, and 
a growing “literature,” in which M. Vuibert 
cites the latest work, that of M. Pierre Couber- 
tin—fruit of his recent travel in this country— 
‘Universi.é3 Transatlantiques.’ A large block 
of the volume before us, which fills some 900 
pages and has maps and a certain number of 
illustrations, is, of course, devoted to Paris. 
The appendix inclu’es a number of statutes of 
1886-1890 on nationality, recruiting for the 
army, the protection of children, etc. This is 
followed by calendars, census tables, and prac- 
tical directions about travelling, in which we 
remark how the numbering of the railway car- 
riages facilitates receiving a telegram en route, 
and that if trains do not stop long enough to 
enable one to send a despatch, the railroad’s 
agents must attend to the service. 


THE EARLY DIARY OF FRANCES BUR- 
NEY.—IL 
The Early Diary of Frances Burney. 
1778. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis, 
London: George Bell & Sons. 


Let us look for a moment at Miss Burney’s 
diary as a picture of her times. A mere glance 
tells us that the England which she painted 
was very different from the England of to-day. 
Yet a good deal of thought is needed to see 
wherein the difference consists, There are 
few, if any, single passages from Miss Bur- 
ney’s letters cr journals which might not con- 
ceivably be written by a clever young lady in 
1890; yet whoever reads her diaries as a whole 
is conscious of a tone, an atmosphere, a color- 
ing—one hardly knows the right word in which 
to convey one’s meaning—which betrays a vital 
distinction, not only between the habits, but, 
what is of far more consequence, between the 
sentiment of 1768 or 1778 and the customs and 
feelings of 1890, 

The life of Miss Burney and her sisters has 
in it an amount of color, of gayety, end of mer- 
riment whieh you will hardly find to-day in 
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as to have been predictable. Oddly enough, 
one of the most striking figures among the cir- 
cle of Miss Burney’s friends affords in his life 
a curious example of the alteration in religious 
feeling undergone by English society. Arthur 
Young is known to English readers as the au- 
thor of the celebrated ‘ Travels in France,’ and 
as the leading scientific agriculturist of his 
time. There is not a word in his ‘ Travels,’ 
and there is not an anecdote of him in 
Miss Burney’s early diary, which suggests the 
idea that he was as a young man interested in 
religion or theology. The tone of his ‘ Travels 
in France’ rather suggests that he shared the 
scepticism of his French friends, yet he ended 
his life as a man of profound and somewhat 
gloomy religious convictions. In 1798 he writes: 
‘* In London I am alone, and therefore at peace. 
I rise at four or five, and go to bed at nine or 
ten. I goto no amusements, and read some 
Scripture every day. I never lay aside my 
good books but for business.” In 1814 he is 
spending his time in teaching Sunday-schools, 
and in preaching in a kind of chapel of his 
own. An unsympathetic biographer describes 
him as *‘ mastered and unmanned” by sorrow. 
That he had his sorrows is certain, and there is 
something rather startling to those who know 
Arthur Young solely as the observer of French 
life on the eve of the great Revolution, in the 
picture of him as a conductor of Sunday 
services, ‘‘a second Wesley, a wonderful 
stirrer up of men’s consciences, an unrivalled 
expounder of the Gospel.” But it is well 
worth notice that the change in the religious 
sentiments of Young is merely one example of 
the alteration which took place in the senti- 
ment or the convictions of the generation to 
which Young belonged. We are all of us apt 
to forget that the spirit of a time means no- 
thing but the opinions and feelings of men and 
women living at a particular date, and that the 
progress of a religious movement means that 
religious convictions are developed in the minds 
and sbown in the lives of definite persons. 
Young, in his gayety and in his seriousness, 
The close 
of his life is quite in harmony with the chang- 
ed condition of English society ; the spirit of 
the country had gained in depth and serious- 
ness, but it bad lost the innocent merriment 
and gayety which gives a singular charm to 
the society painted in the ‘Early Diary of 
Frances Burney.’ 


was the representative of his age. 


CONWAY’S HAWTHORNE, 


Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. [Great Writ- 
ers Series.] By Moncure D. Conway. New 
York; A. Lovell & Co. and Scribner & Wel- 
ford. 

THE difficulties in the way of a biographer of 

Hawthorne are considerable, It may be true, 

as Mr. Conway remarks in his preface, that 

‘*there are few authors with whom the world 

is more intimate than the one supposed to have 

most shunned its intimacy.” The confessions 
of the Note-books, the revelations made by his 
son and his son-in-law, and the not inconsider- 
able mass of reminiscences in other volumes, 
may lead one to this broad statement ; but on 
finishing Mr. Conway’s compressed account 
gathered from this material, one still finds 
Hawthorne’s actual life remote, and is not a 
whit nearer to any real knowledge of that 
genius which, even in his solitary life, seemed to 
make a new solitude of itsown, The fresh ma- 
terial included by Mr. Conway is unimportant, 
with the exception of the letters, recently pub- 
lished in the Atheneum, upon his dismissal from 
the Custom-house at Salem and upon the loan 


of money then made by his friends, which were 
- ’ 





noted in these columns at the time. The exact 
nature of bis escapades at college in gaming 
and drinking is more fully disclosed by a stray 
letter, Miss Peabody contributes an account 
of his early manhood in Salem, some particu- 
lars are added to the history of his friends’ 
office-seeking on his behalf—this is practically 
all, and is all in the region of that personal de- 
tail which has come to be of such prodigious 
disproportion in modern biography. Mr. Con- 
way’s book, howeyer, is an effective brief view 
of the author’s career, well proportioned and 
readable, and contains some interesting obser- 
vations upon the more marked phases of Haw- 
thorne’s life. 

The story is in itself most depressing, mainly 
because of the circumstances which it records, 
Hawthorne appears to have been sensible that 
his infelicity had its beginnings in the period 
of his seclusion at Salem. It does not strike us 
that in boyhood or youth he was unsociable 
or eccentric; the absence of companions, how- 
ever, after he left college, the increasing habit 
of a naturally brooding genius, the sense that 
he was making no impression on the world as 
year by year passed by, must have developed in 
him (perhaps without his taking notice of it at 
once) the reticence and withdrawal into self 
which were traits of his Puritan and sea- 
faring blood. Dr. Loring’s account of the 
neglect of him by Salem people (for the city 
wasa place of some intellectual culture) is very 
much to the point. He was not known as an 
author, and he was not of the sort that makes 
friends. There was nothing extraordinary in 
his being ‘‘let alone.” The same thing would 
happen to-day in any community. Haw- 
thorne’s isolation proceeded from himself. 
Nor does it appear that his “shyness” was 
merely the attribute of peculiar genius. Self- 
consciousness and pride, as well as tempera- 
ment, went to its making. How much he 
prized success as a proof of manliness is clear 
from that letter to Hillard in which he accepts 
his friend’s assistance, but calls it ‘‘ bitter,” 
and adds that ‘‘ill-success in life is really and 
justly a matter of shame.” The sense of fail- 
ure, as something by no means remotely possi- 
ble in his case, was as present to him as his 
shadow tor years. His withdrawal from lite 
rary men in particular is noticeable. On the 
other hand, the ease with which he met men cof 
a rougher mould, the ordinary people of the 
common sort, and the pleasure he plainly took 
in the contact with them, are not less signifi- 
cant. He had no need to remember that he 
was ‘‘the obscurest literary man in America” 
in the presence of men to whom all literary 
men were perhaps equally obscure. He felt, 
doubtless, also in their company that relief 
from the ‘‘ bodiless creation” which occupied 
his mind when by himself; but the point of 
interest is, that we do not observe any ‘‘ shy- 
ness” in his intercourse with these com- 
panions. The lack of recognition of his ge- 
nius, and a manly spirit offended by its lack of 
seeming efficiency, certainly aggravated un- 
fortunate tendencies in his disposition. 

The extent to which society is responsible 
for its sins of omission in the way of not at 
once knowing and encouraging its men of lite- 
rary genius, is a question too often discussed 
only from the point of view of the poor author, 
There is a tendency just at present to ascribe 
the difficulties of our literary men in the past, 
as well as the present, to the lack of an interna- 
tional copyright. Mr. Conway gives unlimit- 
ed influence to this fact in discussing the trials 
of Hawthorne. It may fairly be questioned, 
we think, whether the unknown writer of 
short stories under various signatures, in va- 
rious periodicals, would have greatly benefited 





in his early days by the best of copyright re- 
gulations between England and America, As 
it was, he had the kindest assistance in getting 
before the world, so far as friends could give 
any. Horatio Bridge privately assumed the 
financial responsibility for his first collected 
volume of tales, and, so far as criticism could 
be helpful, he had Longfellow and Hillard to 
plead his cause with all the warmth of friend- 
ship, in addition to the weight of their criti- 
cism. Ata later time Fieids was the most sti- 
mulating and generous of publishers. Apart 
from literature, also, Hawthorne’s friends en- 
deavored repeatedly to obtain office for him, 
and succeeded in giving him custom-house ap- 
pointments in Boston and Salem; and when 
the latter was cancelled, they gave him money 
in the most) unassuming and considerate way. 
Finally he received the Liverpool Consulate 
from his friend President Pierce. 

It is true that there is much meanness of a 
political color in his holding of these offices, 
which were in themselves little fitted for him, 
and also that they killed literature in him 
while he held them. Mr. Conway thinks there 
was something ignoble in the price paid for 
the Consulate, namely, the campaign biogra- 
phy of Pierce, and Hawthorne clearly thought 
it an unwelcome task; but for our part we see 
no inberent impropriety in a man of letters 
writing a fitting life of his friend who happens 
to be a candidate for the Presidency. It may 
be presumed that if he regards him sufficient- 
ly to own him asa friend, he can find erough to 
praise without compromising his own integrity ; 
and if at the same time he serves a political 
cause in which he believes, so much the more 
reason for his doing bis part as friend and citi- 
zen. It is unpleasing to us to know that Haw- 
thorne’s opinions upon slavery were wrong, 
but not to know that he expressed them; and 
we cannot help thinking that it is the charac- 
ter of Pierce, and not the act of Hawthorne, 
which makes this incident so unpalatable to 
Mr. Conway. Had the story been the life of 
Lincoln, our feelings with regard tu it would 
probably be of a d fferent tort. Hawthorne 
was reluctant to write the book, and he was 
quite as reluctant, we cannot but believe, to 
apply for office, or for retention in office, by 
the customary channels, His political servi- 
tude for bread must have always been repug- 
nant; but Government did the best it could 
for him under the spoils system, his friends 
were active and interested always, and his 
publishers and editors seem to have paid 


him all just dues. To complain that the 
nation did not provide proper place or 
pension for Hawthorne, when it provides 


them for no literary man, or that society did 
not buy bis books in sufficient quantities to 
support him before he became famous, seems 
to us beside the point. Literature is not with 
us a matter of national concern or of social 
patronage ; it stands on its own bottom, like 
any other craft, and, under American ideas, is 
likely to do so, 

The fact is, that the notion that the country 
suffers some disgrace in consequence of the 
domestic hardships and modest purse of Haw- 
thorne and others in the pursuit of literature, 
is a relic of the paternal tradition of aristocrat- 
ic society, which made men of letters a favor- 
ed class, and gave them charity much in the 
same spirit as those who wou!d exempt soldiers 
from the civil-service examinations. Haw- 
thorne received the same treatment as every 
other citizen. Mr. Conway’s assumption, 
therefore, that the country was in some way 
responsible for Hawthorne’s troubles, and 
should have ‘ protected” him frum them, 
seems to usa fundamentalerror. He suffered 
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the not unusual consequences of a 
precarious and ill-paid career, the fruits of 
which are reaped rather by posterity than by 
this fact of the 
greatest inducements to it, under the form of 


the author, but latter 


is one 


fame or of socia) service. Hawthorne suffered 


poverty, but not injustice; he achieved a 
unique success, and honor with it, at the end, 
and be receives from his country all that be 
is entitled to—immortal memory. 

The criticism of Mr. Conway upon the de 
velopment of Hawthorne’s genius, while it is 
sympathetic, and as penetrative as could be 


wished from one not himself shaped by Puri 


tan tradition and New England habits, con- 
tributes little original to the general criticism 
of Hawthorne. He succeeds as little as the 


rest in laying open the secret of the creative 


process in Hawthorne, or even so tangible a 
thing as the growth of his style or of his mind. 
It is worth observing, perhaps, that he combats 
Col. Hig 





ginson’s suggestion that Mr. William 
Austin, in ‘' Peter Rugg the Missing Man,” 
of Haw- 
thorne, though the latter refined on the story 


and other tales, was a ‘‘ precursor” 


named in ‘ Wakefield,’ and gave a mean- 
ing to what in Mr. Austin’s hands was 
only the stuff of superstition of a Dutch 


kind. 


any obligation of 


Mr. Conway, however, fails to trace 
the great romance-writer to 
the Godwin-bred moral of Mr. 
so faras style and treatment are concarned, 
The 
one of the least derivative, the mos 


es 





fab stin, 


fact remains that Hawthorne’s genius is 


purely 
original, of any in iiterature. 

In the portion of Hawthorne’s work that 
deals with the Puritan material directly, we 


find nothing specially to note in Mr, Conway ; 
but with respect tothe ‘ Marble Faun,’ 


ments of the biographer are extremely inte- 


the com- 


resting, inasmuck as he attempts to penetrate 


the influence of Rome upon Hawthorne. This 
isa } romising field, because here we do seem 
to come upon a change in the mind of the 
man, as if he were slowly but @ ceptibly ap 


propriating the novel influences of Italian 
art and history. Hawthorne’s opinions upon 


Int 
judge, but they have 


art are singular fromthe | 


competent 
being true to his own perception 
and the gradual growth of his taste and « 


fects of art make a 


ing of his nature to the « 


most interesting study. The inaccu 


his memory, and sometimes of his e 


lumns in the 


lately been illustrated in these c« 


letters of thelate Mr. Schuyler upon Haw- 


thorne’s use of Italian materials; but that 
some of this modification was conscious is not 
unlikely. Rome madea_ profound impression 


! 
Mr. Ci 


in part at least, a 


on bim, as be himself but 


ne this as, 


attempts to defi 


religious impression, and speculates as to the 





extent of it under this aspect. Hawthorne 
was not a religious man, as that phrase is un- 
derstood, but certain new aspects of Christian 
feeling seem to have been revealed to him wit 
some power by the artists. This change it 
the point of view in such a matter, taking 
place late in life, makes an effective contrast 
and its influence may be clearly perceived 
both in the romance of Monte Beni and int 
Italian Note-books. The subject Haw 
thorne’s religion, in view of the spirituality 
his imagination and his profound ra 

rest, Is a capital point inthe iticis I 

and has never been thoroughly treated. Mr 
Conway’s paragraphs are 1 » More than at e} 
sode, but they are suggestive a strike out 
some new lines. He notes in another 
Hawthorne’s indifference to hropy, 
conspicuously shown in the matter of slavery, 
but does not offer to throw lightupon it, This 
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latter trait is the more singular because of his 
kindness to individuals, and in general his re- 


sponsiveness to any call for benevolent action 


when it came near him, as, for example, in his 
effort to improve the condition of sailors dur 
ng his 


Back 


made more prominent use, Philan 


Consulate and in his attentions to De! 


mn, of which Mr. Conway might 


= 


perhaps, somewhat discredit 


the Brook Farm episode, and by that ; 


sion of oracle-consulters at Emerson’s gate 
which he looked upon. These subjects are re 
moved from the particular inquiry into kis 
genius, which is the more immediate object of 


criticism, but they illustrate the extent to which 
y Mr. Cor 


_ 


Hawthorne remains, notwithstandin 


way’s opening assertion, little better knowr 


to us in his personality than in his genius 


though so much detail has been gathered about 
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bis private affairs. In conclusic we can cor- 

dially recommend this book to those who de- 
sire a general view of Hawthorne's days and 
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Madagascar; or, Robert Drury’s Journal dur 
ing fifteen years’ captivity on that island. 
And a further description of Madagascar | 
the Abbé Alexis Rochon. Edited, with an 


. introduction and notes, by ¢ 
Illustrated. Li 


York: Macmillan & Co. 1890, 


ndon: T. Fisher Ur 


THE hero of these adventures was an En, is} 
lad who, in 1702, was wrecked on the sout 
eastern coast of Madagascar. On a int of 


4 


his youth his life was spared 


massacre of the ship’s company by the island 
ers, and he was made the slave ‘ their 
chiefs. In this condition he remained for 
fifteen years, suffering many bardships, unt 
at length he was ransomed by an English cay 

















tain. On his return to Engl: Wrote 
his story, and gave it to some “transcriber” t 
* put it in a m igreeable Metl This 
unknown editor did the work so ably that he is 
believed by many to have been the author 
‘Robinson Crusoe.’ The grounds for this s 
position are alleged similarity of style and t 
fact that Defoe laid some of t . Ss « 
‘Capt. Singleton’ and ‘Capt. Avery* in Mada 
zascar, The first edition, of w esent 
s a reprint, appeared in 172 and the work 
immediately becam popular, reaching its 
fourth edition within twenty vears 

Until recently the vera I ry’s narra 
tive has not been impe d, and } is bx 
quoted as an authority by nearly ali wt ave 
written upon the island since his time. Of late 
the bock has been regarded by s } 9 
the present editor, as a romance f ie I 
fact, for of the reality {f the sa v 
Robert Drury there can be 1 reasonable 
doul if argunie s urge Vv Cant Ohv 
against its authenticity, howev ! 
vince us On the contrary, the s sit 
that a writer, using the few KS the ex 
istence upon Madagascar, ¢ ave invented 
the incidents and ers of the r ativ 
and described t ustoms al anguag he 
natives with an a racy testif t v 

ssionaries of all sects,” s s to ust uk 
far greater demands ur tha 
the belief that the story isa I v be 
added that the writer of t t bert 
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and moral and didact remarks The b ys 
principal occupation was that of a herdsman, 
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himself into the work of conversion with the 


ardor of the true missionary. 

As it is impossible in such an enterprise to 
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